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GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AN OPERATIVE JOURNAL, CONDUCTED BY WORKMEN. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1884. 





H. McALLASTER & CO. 


TERMS: { $1.00 per year in advance. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 





AND 


NEWSPAPER 


FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 


GENERAI. PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


68 West Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


E. P. DONNELL & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 
ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 
NOovELTIES, SCRAP PicTURES, FRINGED Goons, &c. 
196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 


iberal discount to Printers. 


Joun Ancus, Pres’t. 


FRANz GINDELE, Manager 
Cuas. W. GInDELE, Sec’y and Treas. 
THE 
FRANZ GINDELE PRINTINGCO 


Printing in all Modern Languages. 
4@5~Translations made by competent parties. 

FACILITIES FOR ALL KINDS OF WORK 

140-146 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Telephone No. 62. 





Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


NEWSPAPER WORK OF ALL KINps A SPECIALTY. 


BG Give us a Call. <2 


271 & 273 FRANKLIN STREET. 





BOSTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1830, 


NEW YORK. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 


LirHOoGRAPHIC ART PUBLISHERS, 


PRINTING, FoLtpinc & MAILING 


MANUFACTURERS, OF 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
158-160 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLAUDE D. MYERS, 


BoOOKBINDERS MACHINERY 


GRAY’S FERRY | 
PRINTING [NK WORKS, 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
We are prepared to furnish all grades of Type and 


Lithographic Inks, VARNISHES, etc., at fair prices 
SpEcIAL INKs made to order. 
short notice. 


All shades matched on 
Price List or Specimen Book sent on application. 


Nos. 196 AND 198 CLARK STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





Works at Harrison Square, Mass. 
WESTERN BRANCH, 
Nos. 156 & 158 MONROE STREET, 
' CHICAGO. 


ROBERT J. LESTER, MAnacer. 


SNIDER & HOOLE, 


BooKBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
ENVELOPES & FINE STATIONERY. 
SPECIALTY: BEVELED EDGE CARDS 
OF ALL SIZES. 


164 RANDOLPH StT., CHICAGO. 


STANDARD NEWSPAPER 


W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 
PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 AND 165 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 





152 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


tor & 103 WALNUT STREET, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


UNION. 


“A NEW BROOM SWEEPS 


CLEAN.” 
Partly Printed Sheets equal in all respects to those of 
any older house. 


For TERMS AND SAMPLES WRITE TO 





STANDARD NEWSPAPER UNION, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEWSPAPER CO. 
AUXILIARY SHEETS. 
DAILY NEWS PLATES. 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING. 
OFFICES : 

Cuicaco, 79 Jackson Street. 
S 


Sr. Louts, 224 Walnut Street. 


A. N. KELLOGG 


AUXILIARY PLATES. 


NEWSPAPER HEADINGS. 





CLEVELAND, 141 St. Clair Street, 


Kansas City, 314 West Sixth Street. 
CINCINNATI, 177 Elm Street. 
MemPHIS, 35 Jefferson Street. 











Cuts. 








arena 


OF THE 


I PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES. 


OF VARIOUS SIZES, ALSO 


t FLAGS, EAGLES, ETC. 


| will be sent on application. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 


t 155 & 157 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


We have on hand a large assortment of Electrotypes of 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC 


| A large Specimen Sheet showing the Cuts and Prices 


Electrotypers, Wood and Relief Line Engravers, 





| 
YPSILANTI MILLS. 
ANN ARBOR MILLS. 





SUPERIOR MILLS. 
GEDDES MILLS. 
BIRKETT MILLS. 












JACKSON MILLS. 


Campaign yp ELLIOTT &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER 


208 & 210 Ranpo.pH St., Cuicaco. 


We have the best and finest stock of Paper for 


Publishers, Printers, Stationers 


—AND FOR— 


| MERCANTILE USES GENERALLY, 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Give us a call at our New Store, or write us for samples before 
buying elsewhere. 


F. P. ELLIOTT & CO. 





Presses. 


The Old Style Gordon 















E H Mepium—7 X11, inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $175. 

Quante Sieaane—aebtaks inside chase—with Throw-off, on cars at Factory, $270. 
Less 5 per cent for cash. ; 

Steam Fixtures, $15. These prices include x Roller Mould, 2 Sets Stocks and 3 Chases. 


Built in the Most Substantial Manner and of the Best Material. 

Of the large number of these Presses manufactured and sold BY US, NOT ONE 
HAS FAILED to give entire satisfaction. 

F. M. POWELL & CO., 119 SouTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


| 
| A, BELFORD, 
President. 


C. SLEMIN, Jr., 
Sec’y- Treas. 


R. NEVERS, Jr., 
Superintendent 


THE CENTRAL 


Lithographing 








—AND— 


Engraving Co. 








313-319 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


et sds 


Cor. Congress St, - - - 


All classes of Lithographing, Wood 
Engraving and Printing. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES 

















GEO. MATHER’S SONS, Sixty 
John Street, New York, manufacture 
fine Printing Ink of all colors, and 
many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 


For sale by all first class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 
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J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


173 & 175 ApaAms STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


UsEep sy PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 
WAWASA MILLS, 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 


FLAT 
} and RULED 
PAPERS. 


ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
LEDGER MILLS, 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 








We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods 
OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER 
made to order on short notice. 





Bravver Situ & (0. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


BOOK, PAPE WRITING, 
NEWS, 





WRAPPING. 
SPECIAL LIES. 


“CLIMAX” BLOTTING, WESTON’S LEDGER, 
CRANE’S BOND, 
CRANE BROS, “ALL LINEN” 
AND “JAPANESE” LINEN FLATS, 
“SCOTCH LINEN” LEDGER, 


GERMANIC Fats, HurLBut FLats, WESTLOCK FLATs. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


Or ee 


BRADNER SMITH & CO.. 


CHICAGO. 

















_PULSIFER, JORDAN & WILSON, 


Paper, Card Board 








and finvelopes, 








Warehouse, 43, 45, 47 & 49 Federal St., 


—_====305IUN, MASS 


Writing, Book Covers, Card Boards, Envelopes, Cut 
Cards, Ledgers, Linens and Ruled Goods. 





W. A. FOWLER, 


Manager Chicago Branch, 








i151 Monroe STREET. 
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EMPLOYERS WANTING 


EFFICIENT HELP, \ 
ADVERTISE WITH US. 


(as 


| H. D. Wave & Co’s 
PRINTING INKS. 


UNEMPLOYED PRINTERS, 
ADVERTISE FOR SITUATIONS 
IN OUR COLUMNS. 
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B.WIGGING | 
Engraver. 


// WEDDING CARDS, ( 
/ SEALS, 
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MARDER, LusE & Co. 


TYPE FOUNDERS 











MONOGRAMS, 
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Madison St. | a 
ELECTROTYPERS, ee eee |  Marper, Luse & Co. 
Agents, 




















“THE STANDARD WORK ON PAPER.” | a ge i | 

————___— | DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. | 

WARD'S IMPROVED TABLES OF Merchants in all Requisites 
pertaining to the 


COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS | | | art-Science of Photography, 


OF STANDARD PAPERS. 




















a PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooKsELLERS, S 2 : 4 
| \\ For ascertaining the Weights of all Papers as compared to each other. | ; 7 ithe rsdn dachaeenseenaa Yh 
i S& AND NEWSDEALERS Y 
| NS Takes but a second to find the Paper you want to use. é Vj 
| WN Cloth, 16mo, $1.00 per'copy, by Mail. | Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, fp 
\ \ o- Send for Descriptive Circular. CHICAG O. A f 
\( JNO. C. WARD & CO., Pustisuens, | | Savrow 4. povarass. F f 
HENRY G. THOMPSON, 
' 389 PARK AVENUE, CHICAGO. Send for Catalogue. 
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| OSTRANDER & HUKE, | LOUIS OTTO & CO. 
(Successors to Huke & SpENcER) | Book, Card and Paper 
; MANUFACTURERS OF | | : 
i Type Machinery, Perforating Machines, Lithographic Hand Presses, | >: | N ID G K * » Cy I hi D K R S < : 
Ii Gumming Machines, Electrotype Machinery, Stereotype Machinery | 
||: Is , ’ ’ | : : 
ii Varnishing Machines, Printers’ Chases, Pulleys, Shafting, etc. | : 170 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. : 
|: PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS. | BEVEL EDGE CARDS, IN ALL STYLES, A SPECIALTY. | 

81 & 83 Jackson St. CHICAGO, ILL. i All Work Done Promptly and Elegantly. 
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O’NEILL & Griswo_Lp, 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS. 








/ 
/ 
Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case 


/ Making, Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 
jf SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 


/ Nos. 180 & 182 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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ELLACOTT & LYMAN, \ 
PrinTERS J,EADS AND SLUGS, 
3y Patent Process, of Any Desired Length, 


MANUFACTURERS OF \ 
— ALSO — \ 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS OF BORDERS 
ON METAL OF PICA BODIES. 


No. 16 Calhoun Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 








yeas 
2° AULT & WIBORG 


MANUFACTURERS 
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fe} << PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS Hee 
Neat oe Ome AND VARNISHES, I= Smee 








Geo. MATHER’S SONS, 


*s#PRINTING INKS 
No. 60 Fohn Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Refer to all first-class Printers. 
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ORDERS SOLICITED. ware. 
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A. P. SANDBERG, 


Manufacturer of and 
Dealer in 





_ Engravers’ Woods and Tools, 
Bottep Biocks A SPECIALTY, 
Office and Factory— Nos. 86 and 88 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 


Nos. 200 & 202 CLARK STREET, 
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British 4» Colonial Printer #° Stationer 





—AND— 
++ Booksellers’ Circular. 


Consists of 16 pages. Illustrated. 
Every Thursday. 


nb 


Three Dollars per Year. 














w.7s. STONEHILG, 
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75c. Six Months. 
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VoLuME I. 

THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
(Continued.) 

BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA. 

O print a sheet of paper requires several separate and 

T distinct operations, each of which requires certain 


time. First, inking the type; second, to point or feed 
the sheet; third, to convey the sheet to the type with 
unerring precision for register; fourth, the impression ; 
fifth, delivery. Each of these movements are so difficult 
that when all are combined the brightest intellect and 
most profound mechanical genius have as yet found im- 
possible of perfect attainment; no matter how deep the 
study or lavish the expenditure of time and money, some 
defect is invariably discovered. 

If this proposition is true now, with all our experi- 
ence and knowledge, great credit is due the earlier 
mechanics, lacking our improved facilities and modern 
appliances, for what they achieved. American ingenuity 
once aroused pauses only when desired ends are accom- 
plished, and ceased in this direction when absolute, 
final and complete success was reached. Nor does it 
detract one iota from the result, to realize that subse- 
quent progress obliterated all their efforts, and other ideas 
and principles predominated, but, on the contrary, shows 
again that eventful times develop remarkable men, whose 
dormant power needs but the proper incentive to stimulate 
them to responsive action, when, surmounting all obstacles, 
they supply every demand of the occasion ; thus the transi- 
tion period from the hand to the machine press, forms the 
lustrous halo surrounding the brilliant genius of Otis Tufts 
and Seth and Isaac Adams ! 

It will be proper here to note how well the inventors 
of that time comprehended the difficult task before them, 
and the efforts made to perform by machinery the various 
operations required. ‘Thus, while pointing the sheet they 
found it advisable to have another one printing, otherwise 
a serious loss of time would ensue ; hence two feeders were 
necessary. Now it is evident that if an impression were 
taken at each half stroke of the carriage, the rollers could 
have passed over a form but once; this objectionable 
feature was avoided by two beds at first, but, proving 
unsuitable, the opposite horn of the dilemma was accepted, 
and single bed presses introduced, which, in the absence of 
any known contrivance for disposing of the sheets, rendered 
two feeders necessary. Experience, the strict disciplin- 
arian and costly teacher, soon demonstrated that single 
rolling was insufficient, and improvement was imperatively 
demanded ; simple as this seems to us now, five years of 
study was required to accomplish it. 

Treadwell’s press—crude, cumbrous and awkward—was 
but a slight remove from the hand-press, yet it was the 
fount from which others drew inspiration; the initial 
point whereon subsequent studies were based, culminating 
in the triumphant climax of Isaac Adams, who perfected 
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the platen principle, and beyond whom no one has been 
able to go. 


THE ADAMS AND TUFTS DOUBLE PRESS. 


In 1831-2 Seth Adams, of Boston, constructed a 
wooden-frame double press, with one bed and _ platen, 
requiring two feeders, each of whom pointed and delivered 
the sheets. Simultaneously, Otis Tufts, of Boston, built a 
press quite similar, differing chiefly in the method of oper- 
ating the carriage and impression ; both used the vertical 
shaft, like Treadwell—the former employing a cam and 
extension lever to give the necessary sweep or throw, and 
permitting sufficient dwell at opposite ends of the stroke 
for the impression, while the latter produced the same 
effect with a large internal gear with a small pinion and 
folding-bar. The Adams, at first, was light and fragile, 
often giving way, while the Tufts was strong and heavy, 
and a great improvement, consequently ; in the former the 
bed was forced up to the platen, the latter had the bed 
stationary, so the platen was pulled down (similar to the 
action of the Hoe small cylinder). 

Wm. J. Adams, of Philadelphia, kindly furnishes the 
following, in reference to the Double Tufts: ‘Imagine a 
bed and platen in the center of the press (a feeder at each 
end on opposite sides), with a blanket double the size of 
the form suspended from the ceiling by cords, pulleys and 
weights, ascending and descending as the carriage moved 
forward and back ; that is, as a sheet was going in for the 
impression, the blanket was drawn down under the platen, 
the other end going up like a curtain, and wice versa. Mr. 
John Warnock, who worked on the hand-press in Collins’ 
office, when the Tufts was first started, says its introduction 
was hailed with delight, which was soon dispelled by the 
care and attention required; it was soon after sold and 
shipped to Canada, being placed on the deck of a sailing 
vessel and thrown overboard during a storm, occasioning a 
hymn of praise by the chapel on receipt of the news of its 
well-deserved fate.”’ 

The Double Adams was almost identical ; it will there- 
fore not be amiss to diverge a little and let Jas. W. Osgood 
tell his story of this, the first machine press in the state of 
Illinois: ‘‘ In 1838 I went from Boston to Worcester, Mass, 
by railroad, thence to Albany by stage, crossed the river 
at Troy on a ferryboat worked by two horses, down the 


+ Hudson to New York by steamboat, steamboat and railroad 


to Philadelphia, railroad to Columbia, Pa., canalboat to 
Pittsburg, low-water compelled me to take the stage to 
Vandalia, Ill.; twenty-two days and nights on the road, at 
an expense of $108. The Jouble Adams started three 
months before I did, by way of New Orleans, and arrived 
a month later! There were but five others west of the 
mountains at that time—two in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
two in Morgan’s and one in the St. Louis Republican 
office, all Double Adams. I worked this press in the office 
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of the //inois State Register during the winter of 1838-39, 
then moved it to Springfield in 1840, where I left it.’’ 

The rivalry between Adams and Tufts for the ascendancy 
became so great, the former contracted to furnish a press te 
print 1,000 an hour or no pay; this would obligate each 
feeder to point and deliver 500 sheets, the “‘ nippers’’ and 
‘*fly’’ not being as yet devised. ‘The sheets were laid on 
or ‘‘ fed’’ to a skeleton frame similar to the tympan frame 
of the hand-press, which, hinged at the lower end, swung 
down to the frisket, from whence the printed sheet was 
taken simultaneously—at this ‘‘nip,’’ therefore, it must 
have been ‘ shoo-fly’’ work for the feeders! 

In the meantime, Tufts’ brain was busy, for in 1834 he 
brought out his 


SINGLE TUFTS PRESS, 


the cut of which we present, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Albert W. Jones, of the Government pressroom. The fol- 
lowing enthusiastic description, is supplied by Mr. Andrew 





impression trip, was very ingenious and noiseless in 
operation, acting directly on the pitman, or connecting 
rod, which was hinged and folded up like a carpenter’s 
rule. The cam which moved the carriage back and forth 
was provided with a switch to throw it around another 
curve, while waiting for the friskets to slip by each other. 
The fountain was a beauty; it was like the Adams, except 
that attached to the screws at each end were two levers 
long enough to reach and cover a screw projecting from 
the middle; by turning this screw both levers moved, 
throwing the roller bodily to or from the blade ; besides, 
either end being light or dark, could be changed instantly ; 
and finally, if this press required but one feeder, few, if 
any, Adams presses would have been built, for it was a 
wonderful masterpiece and did the best printing in its 
day.”’ 

Mr. Warnock, in describing this machine, endorses 
much of the foregoing and adds the following interesting 
facts: ‘It was thought by pressmen the art had reached 















































Overend, and. displays the wonderful encyclopedic mem- 
ory of this remarkable man, coming, as it does, after the 
lapse of forty-seven years. An inventor himself, he knows 
whereof he speaks. He says: 

‘« This press excelled anything in the shape of a print- 
ing press ever made in this or any other country, for 
ingenious finish, workmanship, and numerous new and 
useful ideas. It was of iron throughout ; had two friskets 
sliding in grooves one above the other; as one went in 
with a blank sheet above, the other was coming out below 
with one printed ; the bed was stationary, the platen being 
pulled down with a beautiful toggle motion, the wheels 
were thrown up to permit of the vertical play before start- 
ing the press. The tympan was a gem of itself, having a 
separate inside drawer to hold the spotted or overlay 
sheets ; the roller boxes were split in‘halves and locked on 


top. The toggles resembled the present Adams, with the. 


exception that the winter beam and lower half was one 
piece, and were connected directly to the side rods or 
draw bars that pulled the platen down. The throw-off, or 





























its utmost limit upon its advent ; the mechanism was so 
fine, the motion so life-like, printers flocked to Collins’ 
office to see the wonder, but in the midst of all the rejoic- 
ing, the NEW PATENT of Isaac Adams was sprung upon us, 
and what was so valuable a short time before, could only 
be sold for old iron and brass. The frisket motion was 
indeed wonderful. By taking two sheets of card board 
and passing one over the other backward and forward, an 
idea can be formed of the manner in which they operated. 
The pressman adjusted the points on both friskets alike, so a 
sheet from one registered with the opposite. One feeder 
laid on and the other, standing directly opposite, took off 


the printed work.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





One of the first fruits of the entry by Corea into treaty 
relations with foreign powers is the establishment of a 
newspaper called the Metropolitan Ten-Day Gazette. It 
comprises 16 pages, and the Chinese language has been 
preferred to Corean. Buth type and paper are creditable. 


Soon 
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BELT TRANSMISSION. 

LIN SCOTT, M.E., writes as follows to the American 

Machinist of July 26: Among the many illustrations of 
the various methods of applying belts in the transmission 
of power, I have never seen the one illustrated by the 
sketch below in which the belt is run on fast and loose 
pulleys in the usual manner, in starting and stopping the 
machine, and at the same time the belt and loose pulleys 
can be idle when not in use, and have no bearings to keep 
oiled when the loose pulleys are idle. 

Referring to sketch: a@ is the driving shaft; 4 is a 
journal box of any of the usual forms, but having one end 
projecting as far as the width of the louse pulley ¢. This 
projection forms an CI lS 
additional length of [| 
bearing to the shaft, = | te, 


and is turned off on LLL 

















outside for pulley to: - 
ene YIN "U 
fit on loose; ¢ is loose wy ig 


pulley as wide as the 
belt, and turns loose 
on the projecting 
part of the journal 
box 6; d@ is a fast 
pulley double the 
width of the belt; 0 
is the driven shaft ; 
/ is a fast pulley the 
width of the belt ; zis 
a loose pulley double 
the width of the belt, 
and kept in position 
by the collar 2; s 
shows the position of 
shipper. 

When the belt is Zi N._ 
in the position shown j i 
by gg, the shaft @ will be driven. When belt is in position 
of gh, the shaft 0 will be idle, and the wide loose pulley 7 
will revolve in the usual way. When shipper is thrown so 
as to move the belt to the position shown at 4 h, the belt 
with the loose pulleys 7 and ¢ will all stop, and leave no 
bearings or pulleys to be oiled, and save the wear of the belt, 
and remove all danger of becoming hot or of being damaged 
by neglect. I have used the device many years, chiefly for 
stopping lines of shafting or parts of mills, when engine and 
parts of mill run day and night, or when some part of a 
mill was run but a part of the time. 

The belt can be thrown on to the idle pulleys by the 
shipper s to the position 2A, and if the belt is not too 
wide, can be pulled back to the position g / by the shipper, 
as itis only necessary to crowd the belt so the edge of 
pulley @ will catch the edge of the belt. _ If the belt is too 
wide and stiff to pull on the running pulley 2, as above 
described, it is only necessary to take hold of the belt and 
turn it until the edge of the belt catches the running pulley 
@. This is easily done, as both pulleys ¢ and ¢ are loose. 
The device also affords a means of oiling the pulley ¢ at 
any time, although it only runs when belt is being shifted, 
but sometimes the shoulder or collar J needs oiling. 
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EARLY PRINTING. 
HE art of printing on wooden blocks in China 
seems to be due to the accident of some one desiring a 

facsimile of an inscription on a stone monument, in the 
first instance, by the process of rubbing with coloring 
matter over the paper, and subsequently by covering the 
stone with Indian ink, placing the paper against it, and 
rubbing. In 175 A. D., the text of the Chinese classics 
was cut on tablets, and of these impressions were taken, 
some of which are said to be still in existence. Printing 
from wooden blocks seems to be no older than the end of 
the sixth century. It was not until the tenth century that 
printed books became common. The use of movable type 
was said to date in China from the eleventh century. 
Movable copper type was used in Korea at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, and even earlier ; indeed, one book 
so printed appeared to date from the years 1317 and 1324. 
And even if it were, after all, not so old as it seemed to be, 
there were others dating unquestionably anterior to the 
invention of printing by movable type in Europe. The 
invention reached Japan from Korea, and there was a 
distinct mention of Korean types produced by casting and 
moulding about 1420 A. D. In Japan the earliest example 
of block-printing dates from the middle of the eighth 
century. Before that, stone inscriptions and engraved seals 
were in use. The early Japanese prints were chiefly 
reproductions of Chinese. The first really national work 
printed in Japan was the ‘‘ Ni-hon-gi,’’ at the end of the 
sixteenth century. Printed slips, apparently printed from 
cast copper or bronzed blocks, containing a Dharani out 
of the Budhist Scripture, were distributed to the number of 
one million in 764-770. ‘The earliest Japanese printed 
books were of a considerably later date. Of those known, 
the oldest was printed about 1200. Printing received a 
great impulse from the expeditions of Hideyoshi against 
Korea, when a number of books were brought back by the 
victors, and the Japanese learned what had been achieved 
by a people whom they had considered vastly their inferiors. 
Among these were some books printed with movable type, 
which seems to have found immediate favor with the 
Japanese, for nearly all the books of the next thirty or forty 
years were printed with movable type. Although illustrated 
books were extremely common in more recent Japanese 
literature, the earliest known bore the date 1610. Previous 
to this there were woodcuts on a large scale representing the 
popular gods, and to some of these a very great age was 
attributed. One was dated 1017, and another was engraved 
by Nichiren, who died 1282.—London Atheneum. 


HE who first shortened the labor of copyists by de- 
vice of movable types was disbanding hired armies, and 
cashiering most kings and senates, and creating a whole 
new Democratic world. He had invented the art of 
printing. * * * The journalists are now the true kings 
and clergy. Henceforth, historians, unless they are fools, 
must write, not of Bourbon dynasties, and Tudors, and 
Hapsburgs, but of stamped broadsheet dynasties, and quite 
new successive names, according as this or the other able 
editor, or combination of able editors, gains the world’s 
ear.—‘‘ Sartor Resartus,”’ 
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CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 
tes May, we announced that, commencing with October 
number, we should issue THE INLAND PRINTER semi- 
monthly, since which time we have received an abundance of 
letters from subscribers, advertisers and wellwishers, express- 
ing their views as to the expediency of the course proposed. 
We feel very grateful to the many friends who have taken 
so much interest in its welfare ; and as so large a majority 
seem to favor a monthly issue, our directors have weighed 
the arguments adduced, and have resolved to abandon their 
scheme of a fortnightly and continue monthly, as hereto- 
fore, with this change, that at the date referred to THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be enlarged to 48 pages and cover, 
and we hope to be able to take in our scope many of the 
affiliated branches of the business which we have hitherto 
not dealt with. The increased editorial expenditure and 
cost of production will necessitate an advance in our sub- 
scription price, which, on and after the date mentioned, 
will be $1.50 per annum, a rate which we feel satisfied will 
meet the approbation of our readers, in view of the 
enlarged and, we hope, improved size and style of the 





journal. We take this opportunity of expressing our lively 
sense of gratitude for the valued moral support and excel- 
lent contributions we have received from the craft, and 
trust the members of the fraternity will regard the columns 
of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER as the legitimate channel to 
relieve themselves of the vast store of pent-up, experience- 
taught wisdom which must constantly accumulate among 
such an enlightened and progressive fraternity as printers. 





AMATEUR PRINTING OFFICES. 

HE amateur printing offices and their pestilential brood 
of human attachments, which we had fondly hoped, a 
few months ago, had been relegated to obscurity, seem to 
have taken a new lease of life, and are again trenching on 
the domain of honest labor. Whether dull times have 
played any part in resurrecting them or their unsightly 
work we cannot say, but certain it is they are multiplying 
in a manner which forbodes no good for the future. “Un- 
fortunately, we have in our midst a class of people whose 
taste, like their education, is of a very primitive character, 
and who regard everything but cheapness of secondary con- 
sideration. No matter to them what the quality of the 
work or the knowledge of the creatures who grind it out 
may be, they see or care for nothing but the ‘saving of a 
dollar,’’ and it is to this element we are indebied for the 
existence of a species which are neither fish, flesh nor fowl, 
which corrupt public taste, take the bread out of the 
mouths of honest workingmen, and who, in fact, are a 

nuisance to themselves and a pest to society. 

A short time since, while conversing with a friend, a 
commission merchant, on the evils of the amateur printing 
system, he produced a package of business cards, just 
received, and handed us one with the-remark: ‘* To-day 
I paid $1.25 for a thousand of these ; they were printed in 
an amateur office by an acquaintance of my son; now, please 
tell me your objections.’? One glance was sufficient to 
show where they had been printed, and by whom, though 
it seemed passing strange that an ordinarily shrewd man of 
business, whose principal failing was an inordinate love 
for the bawbees, should be blind to their self-evident 
defects. Accepting his invitation, we give our readers the 
result: The line containing his name had two glaring 
errors, a comma instead of a period after his initial and a 
period instead of a comma after the name; ‘‘commission,”’ 
which should have been the feature of the card, was a 
catch-line; the unmeaning word ‘‘merchant’’ appeared in 
two-line pica gothic, while the number and name of the 
street were overshadowed by a pica extended ‘‘ Chicago.”’ 
The cardboard resembled a dirty piece of paper with some 
ink on it, and altogether the cheap and nasty look was 
disgusting in the extreme. ‘‘I am no printer, you see,”’ 
was the only response to our efforts. But ‘‘just as sure as 
you attempt to palm these off on your old customers, will 
they be accepted as evidence that you are on the downward 
track, while a stranger will be afraid to commit a consign- 
ment to the keeping of a man who is satisfied with them,”’ 
had the desired effect. ‘‘ Well then, here they go into the 
stove,’’ said he, suiting the action to the word, ‘and if 
ever I go near one of these fellows again, you may kick 
me all day for five cents.”’ 














To prove that the amount here mentioned is zo¢ an 
underestimate, the following list of prices, which we copy 
from an amateur journal now before us, which guarantees 
to do the work named, will corroborate: 500 business 
cards, 40 cents; 1000 envelopes, $1.00; bill-heads, per 
100, 25 cents; address or visiting cards, 15 cents per pack ; 
circulars per 1000, 50 cents. ‘This, be it remembered, 
includes stock, composition and presswork. Now, no 
argument is required to prove that competition under such 
circumstances is out of the question, and that no printer with 
a modicum of manhood or common sense will attempt it. 
The stand taken by Messrs. Wells & Rafter, of Spring- 
field, Mass., is admirable, and may be followed with 
advantage by every honorable employer. In a recent cir- 
cular they say: ‘‘We enter into no competition with 
amateurs or cheap Johns, who urge their imperfect work 
upon unwilling customers, and disgrace a business they do 
not understand, nor do we court that class of customers 
who would be satisfied with such work at any price. Our 
intention is that no work shall leave our office that is not 
satisfactory both to our customers and ourselves.’’ And 
this, we insist, is the right stand for a printer to take who 
has any respect for himself or pride in his calling. 

Reputable tradesmen, the remedy lies in your own 
hands. When firms which employ qualified workmen, and 
turn out first-class work—which pay living wages and 
charge living prices for such work—combine, and 
resolve to withdraw their patronage from any establishment 
which sells to these amateur humbugs, the evil of which we 
justly complain will soon come to an end. 





CHICAGO AS A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 
T must become more and more evident each day to the 
observing mind that Chicago is destined ere long to 
rank as one of the great manufacturing centers of the 
country. Her geographical position at the head of our 
chain of lakes—nature’s highway to the ocean—her far- 
reaching network of railways, stretching its arms Briarian- 
like into the fertile prairies of the West ; her proximity to 
coal, iron and copper beds, practically inexhaustible ; the 
hundreds of thrifty towns and villages springing up on 
every side, for which she furnishes the natural market and 
base of supplies, together with the increasing emigration, 
and the capital, home and European, which is constantly 
seeking investment in her markets, all contribute their 
quota to bring about this result. In little more than thirty 
years we find the comparatively uninviting, illy-paved, 
poorly-drained, unhealthy city of 50,000 inhabitants, trans- 
formed into the commercial and manufacturing metropolis 
of the great Northwest, with a population of 630,oco 
people with a system of drainage and water-supply unsur- 
passed ; the grain and lumber market of the continent, its 
miles of factories, warehouses and marble palaces, and 
containing, beyond a peradventure, the most energetic, 
enterprising, hopeful and ambitious population in the civil- 
ized world. 

Prominent among the industries which have recently 
come to the front in Chicago are the manufacture of print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery, type-casting, etc., and 
yet these branches of business have not kept pace with the 
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imperative demands of the trade. Wherever the pioneer 
pitches his tent, no matter how bleak or uninviting the out- 
look, the schoolhouse and village newspaper follows in his 
train. Whether in the mining camp of Montana or the 
prairie settlement of Dakota, the printing-office shingle, 
like the snowdrop, peeks its modest head, as the avant courier 
of civilization—of better times to come, while even the 
depredations of the horse-thief, the screed of the dema- 
gogue, the church sociable, or the arrival of the last car- 
load of dry goods and groceries, affords the ‘‘job’’ pio- 
neer an opportunity to display his taste in a dodger or 
more pretentious circular. 

It is only a short time since when an accident to a press 
necessitated the sending to New York for a duplicate of 
the broken part, with all the vexatious delays which that 
implied, or putting up with the bungling work of the 
machinist, ignorant of ur uninitiated in the mechanism of 
a printing press. ‘To-day all this is changed. Every part 
required can be supplied immediately, while an order for 
the latest improved printing machine can be almost as 
promptly filled, every part of which has been built and 
put together in the city of Chicago. And this is only the 
beginning of a revolution. The press manufacturers of 
the East are taking in the situation. The advent of one 
firm—or the establishment of one factory in our midst— 
means the establishment of all; means that in the near 
future all orders for the West, at least, will be supplied 
direct from the Chicago factory. 

But it is not alone in the manufacture of printing 
machinery that Chicago is coming to the front, or des- 
tined to assert her preéminence as a manufacturing center. 
Electrotype machine factories are multiplying, and type 
foundries are springing up on every hand, some of which 
have already secured a national reputation, and are turning 
out work equal in every respect to the best produced by 
our older Eastern establishments. Westward the star of 
empire wends its way. In a few years, a very few years at 
the farthest, it will be deemed as absurd to send to New 
York or Philadelphia for printers’ supplies, as it now is 
to send ‘‘ coals to Newcastle.’’ 





BOYCOTTING AND ITS ABUSES. 

HE so-called system of boycotting, which, under proper 
management and judicious control, can be made a 
powerful agency in the hands of the weak, is in eminent 
risk of losing its influence and being productive of more 
harm than good. Like every other beneficial agency 
employed for the amelioration of the industrial classes, it is 
in danger of being destroyed in the house of its friends. 
There is an old though trite saying that ‘‘ too much fami- 
liarity breeds contempt,’’ and we are afraid a too common 
resort to ‘‘ boycotting,’’ on every trivial occasion, without 
regard to attendant circumstances or likelihood of success, 
will not only deprive it of its influence, but arouse a popular 
feeling against it, which may prove injurious when public 
endorsement is essential. We can understand and sympa: 
thize with a movement in which the wage-workers, strug- 
gling for a principle, determined to enforce their rights or 
make their influence respected, withdraw their patronage 
from a firm, or their ballots from a party, which refuses to 
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concede to a rational requirement, but we cannot under- 
stand either the principle or policy which prompts the 
adoption of one line of action in one city and an antagon- 
istic line of action in another, in the same state, when the 
legitimate, nay, inevitable, result will be the neutralization 
of whatever influence they possess, and the assured defeat of 
the very object they claim to have in view. Yet we are 
sorry to say that in our opinion this is just what boycotting 
is fast degenerating into in irresponsible hands. ‘‘ Desper- 
ate cases require desperate remedies,’’ but what would be 
thought of a physician who always prescribed the same 
remedy, or administered the same dose every time he was 
called to see a patient, irrespective of the nature of the 
disease? It is only by consolidated persistent effort that 
labor can hope to gain its object, and when it fritters away 
its strength, without judgment or discretion, it shows the 
lack of a controlling element. Better, far better, to engage 
in ome contest and win it, than engage in ha/f a dozen and 
ose them all. 

But there is yet another danger connected with the 
indiscriminate indulgence in boycotting, and one to which 
we direct the special attention of our readers. What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If it is need- 
lessly resorted to, and failure is the result, employers will pay 
little if any attention to its requirements, while some may 
conclude to take a hand in the game themselves. It is 
generally safe to look ¢wice before we leap; and our labor 
organizations cannot confer a greater benefit on their 
members than to call a halt on this indiscriminate and too 
often suicidal policy of ‘‘ boycotting.’’ 





POSTAGE ON TRANSIENT NEWSPAPERS. 

HE postoffice authorities have been notified from 

Washington that the rate of postage on mail matter of 
the second-class, when sent by persons other than the 
publisher or news agent, will be one cent for each four 
ounces or fraction thereof. ‘The change was made princi- 
pally for the reason that many newspapers weigh more 
than two ounces, which was the old limit. The postoffice 
law officers define second-class transient mail matter to 
embrace only newspapers, niagazines and other periodicals 
issued at stated intervals not exceeding three months, 
dated and numbered, having a list of legitimate subscribers, 
and not designed primarily for advertising purposes. 
Books, catalogues, circulars, engravings, maps, cards, 
handbills, and similar articles of printed matter, remain in 
the third-class, and must be prepaid at the rate of one cent 
for each two ounces, or fraction thereof, as heretofore. 
No change is made in the rates of postage on newspapers, 
periodicals or other printed matter addressed to foreign 
countries, or deposited in a letter-carrier postoffice for 
delivery by its carriers. . 





THE PAPER-MILL DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD. 


E have received a copy of this work for 1884 from 
W the publishers, Clark W. Bryan & Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., which is one of the most valuable publications of 
the kind ever issued. It contains a list of all the paper and 
pulp mills in the world, and other information especially 
valuable to those engaged in the paper industry which is 
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not to be obtained in printed form elsewhere. ‘The entire 
number is 4,260, of which 1,085 are in the United States. 
They are located as follows : 
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The following classified table shows the number of 
paper and pulp mills in the various countries outside of 
the United States: 
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It will thus be seen that the United States stands first 
on the list and the German Empire second. Compared 
with the table of 1883, it shows a decrease in the number 
of mills in the world of 203. The United States loses 23, 
Germany 93, and Austro-Hungary 47. Canada gains 3 
and England 4. 





THREATENED RISE IN PAPER. 
HERE appears a probability of a rise in the price of 
paper in the near future, orders having been given for 
a three months’ quarantine of all cargoes of rags from all 
foreign ports, which can scarcely avoid affecting the paper 
market. In addition to this, the Holyoke dam on the 
Connecticut river, undergoing repairs, necessitates the run- 
ning of short time at the mills. This will, of course, 
diminish the production, and as the laws of supply and 
demand usually regulate prices, a short supply may reason- 
ably be expected to raise its market value, especially as the 
manufacturers claim that of late over-production has over- 
stocked the market to such an extent as to make their 
business unprofitable, and hail with satisfaction any means 
of relief from the ruinous rates brought about by this 
overproduction. Certainly paper stock has been at a very 
low figure for several months past, and we doubt if a rea- 
sonable advance would be detrimental to the printing in- 
terests. 





Murat HALSTEAD’s new venture, the New York Zxtra, an 
afternoon sheet, is simply an appendix to the New York Zridune, and 
is issued from the 7Z7zbune office, and printed from 7Z7ibune type on 
Tribune forms. The colonel (?) is evidently a graduate from Sin-sin-ati, 
and will never rest satisfied till he is recognized as a Sing-Sing-er. 














HINTS TO APPRENTICES. 
( Continued.) 


N our last number an error was inadvertently made, 
| which, if allowed to go uncorrected, is liable to mis- 
lead our young friends. On page 13, at the top of the 
second column, in describing a method of proving the 
correctness of imposition by adding folios, we stated: 
‘‘In the second sheet the two folios added should make 
33, and in the third, 49;’’ etc. We should have said, 
that in succeeding sheets the folios of each two pages 
added together should make a number equal to the total 
of the added folios of the first and last pages in each sheet. 
Some of our friends noticed this error, and called us to 
account. We are glad to see they take so much interest 
in the matter as to try and prove our statements, and we 
thank them for calling our attention thereto. 

In continuation of our article on ‘‘Imposition,’’ we 
propose in this chapter to submit a few diagrams, with 
remarks thereon, of forms not frequently used, but which 
it is sometimes necessary to make on account of the size 
and shape of the pages. Next to eights, sixteens and 
thirty-twos, in point of usefulness come twelves and twenty- 
fours. When a job makes only twelve or twenty-four 
pages, the most usual way of working it is to make up two 
forms—an eight and a four, or a sixteen and an eight. 
But where the twelve pages have to be run in one form, 
the following diagram will show the lay of the pages: 
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This is called a half-sheet of twelves with an off-cut, 
the four pages in the upper section of the form being cut 
off by the binder and inserted in the eight-page section in 
the usual manner. In the lower and larger portion of the 
form the pages are laid down the same way as an eight- 
page form would be, taking away pages 5 to 8 and 
substituting pages 9 to 12. Pages 5 to 8 are then laid 
down in a line in the smaller section of the form, so that 
when the sheet is turned they will back in regular order. 
The heads of these pages are placed toward the bar to 
insure a regular margin at the head of the page, the neces- 
sary margin being marked by placing small pieces of rule 
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in the furniture for a guide to the person cutting the sheets 
after printing. 

When it is considered advisable, on account of the job 
being a large one, to avoid the necessity of cutting off 
and inserting as shown by the above diagram, the follow- 
ing form may be adopted, by which the odd pages may be 
turned in and folded without trouble: 
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In this form the four pages are imposed with the heads 
away from the bar, so that when turned in they will fall in 
their proper position and line with the heads of the other 
pages. -The sheets should be fed on the press to this edge 
to secure a uniform margin. 

From a form of twelve we naturally go to one of 
twenty-four pages, as being, when the stock will allow, 
a more economical mode of working than with two forms 
of twelve pages each. The half-sheet of twenty-tours with 
an off-cut is a simple enough form, being really a sixteen 
and an eight imposed in one form; the difference being 
that the eight pages are imposed in a line instead of being 
in two lines, 4s in an ordinary eight-page form. The 
lower portion of the form embraces pages 1 to 8 and 17 to 
24, while the off-cut is made up of pages g to 16, laid 
down as shown in our next diagram: 
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The head-margin of the cut-off will be marked with 
short rules, in the same manner as mentioned in the 
twelve-page forms. 

The imposition of a half-sheet of twenty-fours without 
an off-cut is a more difficult matter, on account of the extra 
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folds needed by the sheet. ‘The pages are somewhat 
scattered over the surface of the form, as the following 
diagram shows: 
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A careful study of these diagrams for a short time will 
make anyone familiar with them, and a little practice 
will soon show how easily they can be mastered by those 
determined to learn the ‘‘ how, why and wherefore’’ of 
all matters pertaining to the profession they have adopted. 

Our next number will contain diagrams and explanations 
of other forms of imposition, which, though not common, 
are sometimes met with, especially in book-printing offices, 
and with which it is advisable that those desirous of per- 
fecting themselves in the art should be acquainted. 

(To be continued.) 





LEADS IN GERMAN PRINTING OFFICES. 


In regard to leads, too, a different system to that in England prevails 
in Germany. Full length leads are very seldom used, as the printers 
there say that they have this disadvantage, that if they are the least 
short any thin letters at the end of a line are apt to slip out of their 
places. - The trouble caused by arranging the leads is sometimes 
enormous. Instead of full-measured leads, single pieces of two, three 
or four ems are used. By means of these pieces every meastire can be 
leaded. Full-measured leads are only. used to lead out lines, and this 
is especially done in newspaper work. Of these pieces of leads there 
are four different sorts, I point, 2 point, 3 point and 4 point thick. 
Nonpareil, brevier, or long primer quads are also used for lead matter. 
In placards only pica reglets are used. Otherwise wood reglets are 
hardly known, but are substituted for lead reglets, of which are 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 ems pica reglets, being 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, or even to 40 ems pica 
long.— Ex. 





NEWSPAPER MAKING IN INDIA. 


Rev. T. L. Hauser, in a recent number of the Comd¢inent, gives the 
following interesting facts concerning journalistic work in India: 

The making of a paper in India would seem a strange process to an 
American printer. The native compositors who use type sit on the floor 
with their cases about them; in fact, most of the work is done on the 
floor. Many of them who set type for English papers do not know the 
English language. They become very expert, and set type day after 
day without understanding more than the few words they have been 
able to pick up in the course of their work. The advertising is chiefly 
of foreign goods imported into’ India. The native people are too 
cautious to expend much money in advertising. Newspapers in the 
vernacular are mostly lithographed. Type has been adapted to the 
vernacular characters, and is less difficult to read than lithographed 
works; but a finely lithographed newspaper or book is as much 
superior to type as the painting of a master is superior to a chromo. 
The presswork is done by hand, as native labor is cheaper than 
engines and great presses. 

“Illustrated papers are rare. Head and tail pieces in conventional 
flower and geometric designs are often very fine, but the representations 
of places or persons are little more than outlined, and without proportion 
or perspective. The mission presses have introduced many European 








and American cuts, but they are only a little more interesting and 
intelligible to native readers than their pictures would be to us. 

In the names of newspapers the people of India, in a most marked 
manner, exhibit their poetic, aristocratic and affectionate natures. The 
Friends, Benefactors and Well. Wishers of various classes and causes 
exceed all others. Various Lights stand next, as Light Reflector, 
Mountain of Light, Glittering Sun, Rise of the Full Moon, and 
Woman Enlightener. Other titles can be but mentioned, Diffuser of 
Sweet News, Pleasure of Hearts, Victory of Islam, Strewing of Roses, 
Preventer of Early Marriages, Light of Morality, All Producing 
Tree, Ocean of Knowledge and Sea of Medical Knowledge. 

Nepaul claims to have the smallest paper in the world, issued 
monthly, but they are evidently not acquainted with the amateur press 
of America. 

The name of the government gazette of the Royal Palace of 
Bangkok, Buddhistic in teaching, and sent only to the officials in the 
capital and provinces, strikes one as good to sneeze by — Rahchakech 
chahum bake-sah. 





HINTS ON THE PURCHASE OF TYPE. 


Select faces and bodies carefully. Buy according to your ability 
and your need, but only what you can use to profit. Consider well how 
you can use a face before you purchase it. Don’t buy it because it is a 
pretty style. It may be pretty and yet unsuited for general work. 

Give preference to the regular bodies of Roman type — pearl, 
nonpareil, brevier, long primer, pica, great primer, double small pica, 
and the multiples of pica. 

Get as large fonts as you can afford to buy. One font of 500 
pounds of long primer is more useful and more durable than two fonts 
of long primer and bourgeois, each of 250 pounds. Small fonts are 
always unequally and unduly worn. The two small fonts will cost 
more, earn less, and wear out sooner than one large font. 

Select uniform faces as far as possible. The symmetry of har- 
monious faces is always pleasing. For a very large office, it may be 
judicious to get a series of two or three styles of faces. In such case 
let these series be very perceptibly unlike. But in all cases maintain 
the uniformity of each series. Do not allow your customers to choose 
for you. To buy faces without system, to please a passing fancy, is 
sure to make great trouble. It is impossible to keep them separate, 
and yet when mixed, they make the greatest confusion and loss. 

Order sorts suitable for your own peculiar class of work. The 
assortment sold by the founder is for general work only. The special 
work that may require a profusion of figures, capitals, points, accents, 
etc., must have these special sorts added to the font. 

For job work get abundance of quadrats— double or treble the 
ordinary supply. ‘To limit the font to the allowance of the type- 
founder’s scheme is to deprive the office of all the advantages of fat 
matter, of poetry, and of tables, etc. With an insufficient supply of 
quadrats, such matter Lecomes lean and unprofitable. A careful 
examination of miscellaneous job work, like bill-heads, bills of lading, 
checks, displayed circulars, etc., will show that the surface area of the 
type is but half of the entire area. The other half must be quadrats, 
leads, quotations, furniture, etc. The provision of fat matter of this 
nature for a job office should be, in bulk, as great as that of type. 
Most job offices are sadly deficient in blanking-out material. Where 
this is the case, the compositor works to disadvantage, and the office 
loses more than the value of the deficient material. 

Get plenty of leads. The free use of leads is not only profitable in 
measurement, but is of economical advantage in extending the capacity 
of the font. 





THE CARE OF WOOD TYPE. 


Wood type should always be kept in a cool, dry place, however well- 
seasoned the wood may be, if allowed to remain any length of time on 
a damp press bed or imposing stone, on shelves or in drawers made of 
unseasoned wood, the moisture is absorbed, and warped type is the 
result. To clean the surface, always use a soft, oiled rag, but never on 
any account use lye, it is ruinous to the type; keep properly cleaned 
and stored away in a dust-proof cabinet, and a font of wood type will 
last years longer than if its care is neglected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








(While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed; therefore our correspondents will please give names—not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith.) 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
To the Editor: Toronto, August 29, 1884. 
Will you kindly devote a short space in the September number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER to the best process in bronze-printing, especially 
Yours truly, 
AN INQUIRER. 


badge-bronzing, and oblige, 


[ANSWER.— Procure the des¢ quality of sizing and gold-leaf; test 
them on hard paper. If the bronze rubs off, or partially so, the result 
will be the same on silk, and one or the other must be defective. It 
is well to remember, however, that silk will absorb more sizing than 
paper, and it is essential to have the szrface sufficiently saturated to 
retain the bronze. ] 


WORTH KNOWING. 


To the Editor: CuHIcaAGco, Aug. 15, 1884. 

In a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER I observed a recipe for 
separating stuck type, and it occurred to me that possibly I might do the 
fraternity a service by narrating an item in my own experience. 
Finding in a second-hand office which came into my possession some 
time ago a half dozen pages of nonpareil tied up and stowed away, I 
ordered the type distributed. Upon rcmoving the dusty papers in which 
the pages were enclosed, they were found so firmly cemented that the 
types could hardly be separated with a hammer. The “ oldest ”’ printer 
tried every means he could think of to separate that type and gave up 
the job in disgust. Thereupon, as an experiment, I poured over the 
several pages, some lard oil, which was rubbed down lightly with a soft 
rag ; then the pages were put in a galley, and some strong lye applied 
with a brush. Thick black suds rolled off, and after a thorough 
drenching at the hydrant the type was well cleaned, the face looking as 
bright as new, and every type was loose and easily distributed. For 
cleaning old and very dirty type, I never found anything better than 
an application of lard oil, followed by lye and water. 

H. W. McCune. 


PRESENTATION. 

70 the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, August 20, 1884. 

Typographical Union. No. 1, of this city, has been presented with a 
beautiful banner by the wives and other lady friends of the members. 
It is a blue silk ground with a gold circle bearing the inscription, 
“Indianapolis Typographical Union,” inclosing a hand grasping a 
composing stick, in which are the words “ No. 1,” also in gold. Above 
the circle is the motto, ‘ With one voice,’ and below are the words, 
also in gold, “ Organized May, 1852,” making a banner of which old 
No. I is justly proud, and which shows the artistic taste of the fair 
donors. : 
It is reported that the Ses¢ine/ company has made a cut in the 
They have always paid 
This 


is one of the results of the lack of organization among the pressmen 


wages of all the employés in their pressroom. 
less in that department than any other establishment in the city. 
here. They need a union. 

The Typographical Union has succeeded in its fight with the 
Journal. Devine has been removed from the foremanship and replaced 
by the assistant who, although not a member of the union, is much. 
more favorable to the union than his predecessor, and the agreement is 
that union men are to have the preference. Vigorous boycotting did it. 

LARRY. 





THE IVES PROCESS. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 25, 1884. 

In your August number, you devote considerable space to an edi- 
torial concerning the process by which Brown, Barnes & Bell claim to 
produce phototype blocks without the aid of draughtsman or engraver. 
It is true that the parties referred to have produced a few such blocks, 
but there is good reason to believe that the specimens which they show 
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were not produced by any of the means which they pztented, and it is 
not true that previous to their production “ the limit of photo-engraving 
has been the reproduction of drawings in line.” I will give you the 
facts: Years before Brown, Barnes & Bell secured an English patent 
(a worthless one, because it described nothing which was not already 
public property), a successful process for the same purpose was in com- 
mercial operation in this country, and hundreds of plates have been 
made by it every year. I refer to the “ Ives process,’’ which is acknowl- 
edged to have been a commercial success years before any other, and 
is still regarded as the best process. It is sufficiently good to be in 
demand for producing illustrations for some of the highest class illus- 
trated magazines in the country, in which a few examples have already 
appeared, and the plates are now turned out at the rate of nearly one 
thousand per year. The plates made by Brown, Barnes & Bell, although 
inferior in quality, show certain characteristics of the ‘“ Ives process,” 
and are probably produced by substantially the same method, of which 
I am the original inventor. My process is patented in this country, 
and has been described and advertised to a considerable extent. 


Respectfully yours, FRED. E. Ives. 





CLYMER & DIXON COLUMBIAN PRESS. 

To the Editor : CuHIcaco, August 28, 1884. 

Noticing an article in your paper about Hand Presses, by Mr. 
McNamara, which introduced the Columbian, I thought I knew 
something about that machine from practice with it when a boy, over 
forty years ago. A patent was granted to Clymer & Dixon for seven 
years in Great Britain, and one of them found its way to Dundee, in 
Scotland, about 1840, and as there were nothing but hand presses then 
in use for job printing, I had the pleasure of doing sheet posters on 
that same press. I had used the Albion press, and afterwards the 
Ruthven in Edinburgh, but in ease of impression the Columbian was 
far ahead, by its combination of pulleys. The lever on top, with its 
ever-flying eagle when at work, had a fascination that the Washington 
never possessed. On the expiration of the patent, machinists attempted 
the reproduction of the Columbian, but they did not succeed in making 
it so easy in pulling an impression as the patented press. Why it was 
so I never learned, but I know it took a strong man to work it. In 
all my travels I have not come across another Clymer & Dixon 
Columbian since. That alone has been a source of wonder to me, 
knowing that it was superior to any other hand-press made, as far as 
my forty-seven years of experience has gone. The idea that the 
Columbian press could not be seen in the States nor in Canada remains 
to me a probicm. Perhaps you know more of that press than I do; 
but this I know, that { had greater pleasure in using the patent Clymer 
& Dixon Columbian than any other press I have handled. Ten 
years ago I noticed the same press resting in the shade. The eagle 
was still. Faster machines and steam had replaced its usefulness. In 
Edinburgh in 1844, I used a wooden press, the platen being half the 
size of the bed. I had no liking for that machine. How long tt had 
been in service then I do not know, but it may be there yet, standing 
as a relic of by-gone times—the descendant employer reverencing the 
press which his grandfather had used, and from which he had gained 


his daily bread. JAMES BARNET. 


THE TORONTO STRIKE. 


To the Editor : TORONTO, August 24, 1884. 

There is nothing particularly new to relate in regard to our strike 
since last report. With the few exceptions there noted, our men have 
stood nobly together, some preferring to leave the city rather than 
accept the reduction. 

We have Jost (for the present) the two leading morning papers, but 
are hopeful of redeeming them before long. The usual iron-clad 
agreement, renouncing the union, is presented to all seeking employ- 
ment on the A/az/. Occurring in any other office, this would not be 
thought much out of the way; but it is considered very degrading by 
the AZaz/’s late employés to sign such a document. 

The assistance from sister unions is not up to our expectations. 
Among those which answered our call, I may mention the following 
unions: Providence, Memphis, Albany, Philadelphia Typo. and Press- 


The 


men’s unions, and last, though not least, San Francisco Union. 
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San Francisco donation was entirely unlooked for, knowing the noble 
fight that the boys in that city lately went through, and is consequently 
much appreciated by our men. 

Our people think that the International Union ought to have come 
a little more prominently to the front in a struggle of this kind. In 
fact, the question has been asked, “ What good is the I. T. U. in case 
of a strike against a reduction of wages?’ and one and all express 
regret at the action of the I. T. U. some years ago in defeating McVick- 
ar’s “ Emergency Fund Scheme.” If this fund was in existence now, 
we would have won the strike the second week we were out. To the 
lack of funds must be attributed the failure of redeeming the two big 
dailies, because every one of the country clowns could be bought off 
for a price. 

The Morning World and News continued to pay the scale up till 
Saturday last. The union, on that evening, feeling that it was an 
injustice to compel these papers to pay the old scale, temporarily re- 
duced to 30 cts. per M. “ ais was nothing but common justice, and I 
feel sure will work to the benefit of the union hereafter. 

Business in this city at present is dull, there being a large number 
out of work, besides those on strike. Typo. UNION No. 91. 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 


Although the illustrated newspaper itself, considered as a pictorial 
record of contemporary events, is of comparatively modern origin, 
there are one or two instances of very early examples of illustrated 
journals. Mr. Andrews, in his “ History of British Journalism,’ pub- 
lished in 1859, tells us that the earliest illustrated newspaper was the 
Mercurius Civicus, or London Intelligencer, which first appeared in 
1643. We are told that an early number contained the portrait of the 
queen of Charles I, and that a subsequent number presented its readers 
with woodcuts of the king and of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had then 
recently distinguished himself in the stormy events of the civil war. This 
was only one among a numerous crop of Mercuries that were called into 
existence by the tumult of parties and the conflict of faction consequent 
upon the awakening political activity at that time so conspicuous ; but 
it was the only one that was illustrated, and even its meagre stock of 
engravings, that doubtless were used over and over again, does not 
entitle it to rank among illustrated newspapers. 

A period of two hundred years elapsed between the appearance of 
this early “‘ Mercurie” and the starting of the ///ustrated London 
News, which owes its existence to the exertions of the late Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, of Northampton. This journal, the pioneer of those which 
have since devoted themselves to the illustration of current events, first 
appeared on May 14, 1842. A regular illustration of the occurrences 
of the day had never previously been attempted, although illustrated 
journals were in existence, and notwithstanding the fact that some of 
the weekly papers had, with a view to advertising themselves, from 
time to time issued engravings of remarkable events, or portraits of 
eminent persons as a supplement to their ordinary issue. 

The success of the ///ustrated London News in every respect soon 
became apparent, and various other papers were started in opposition 
to it. There was not at the time sufficient room for them all, and the 
Illustrated Weekly Times and the Pictorial Times, which were the 
most important of the new ventures, did not last long. The Mews, 
steadily making its way into public favor, held its ground in spite of 
all opposition. At length it had succeeded so well that in 1855, when 
the paper duty was repealed, we find from the revenue returns that it 
had a larger circulation than any of its weekly contemporaries, with the 
single exception of the Mews of the World. The great exhibition of 
1851 indirectly contributed to this result and materially assisted the 
progress of the ///ustrated London News, for that paper was the only 
one which could convey to those of its readers who had no opportunity 
of visiting the collection an adequate idea of the appearance and 
resources of the World’s Fair. The enterprise, too, which prompted 


the retaining of men of note on the staff was amply rewarded, and 
the tone of the paper as a literary production was considerably im- 
proved by the contributions of such men as Dr. C. Mackay, the former 
editor of the Glasgow Argus, and who has since become famous for his 
writings, Mark Lemon, late editor of Punch, Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., 
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and others. Immediately following the stamp act another attempt was 
made to revive an illustrated paper in opposition to the Mews, but the 
attempt was doomed to fail. 

The moment certainly seemed opportune, but so many projectors of 
illustrated newspapers were simultaneously seized with the same idea 
tha tin the result the Colored News, the [/lustrated Times, the Picture 
Zimes and the People’s Times all bid for a time against one another 
for a share of the popular patronage hitherto monopolized by the ///us- 
trated London News. To save themselves from the fate which befell 
their predecessors, the Picture Times and the People’s Times amalga- 
mated with the ///ustrated Times, which had been started by Bogue, 
of Fleet street, and which at one time seemed likely to prove a formida- 
ble opponent of the ews. 

The latter, however, seemed to be sufficient for the purpose for 
which it was intended; the opposition had to succu:nb, and ultimately 
the J/ustrated Times was incorporated with the Penny Sllustrated 
Paper, a new venture of Mr. Ingram’s, which was to reproduce in a 
cheap and popular form the principal features of the ///ustvated London 
News. No further opposition was encountered for some time, and it 
looked very much as if this class of enterprise did not pay except 
when there existed a monopoly of public support, when suddenly it 
was announced that a new high-class journal was to appear. 

The Graphic was started and conducted with great ability and, as 
every effort was made to maintain the character of the newspaper, it 
soon took its place as a leading journal, and established itself as a most 
successful rival to the ews. 

Yet little more than a quarter of acentury has sufficed to change all 
this, and we are surrounded by a host of pictorials. We might almost be 
inclined to believe that the beanstalks of the fable were a reality, having 
been transformed by some magic influence into illustrated papers. On all 
hands they have risen around us, not only in this country, but on the 
Continent, in the United States, in our Colonies, and even in China and 
Japan, and while we write, numerous projects are afloat having for their 
object the establishment of others. 

It is in the class of illustrated newspapers, properly so called, that 
the most progress is observable. Here the competition is so keen that 
considerable energy is required to successfully maintain the position 
and prestige of any paper. 

Rapidity of production is of the greatest importance and here news- 
paper proprietors have wisely availed themselves of the advantages 
which the various automatic processes now in the field—such as the 
Typographic Etching Company’s processes, the Zinc Transfer, and the 
Photo-Zincography of Leitch, Dallas and others. 

By using these processes less time is required in the production of 
engraved blocks, and, of course, events that occur within a few hours 
of a paper’s going to press may be illustrated, where, under the old 
régime, the subject would have to be left over till the following week’s 
issue These processes, too, possess other advantages not without their 
importance to all concerned in the production of illustrated newspa- 
pers, into the details of which we need not now enter. 

There has not been any lack of improvement in the other classes of 
illustrated periodicals. The technical papers and the general magazines, 
on the contrary, have all in turn extended their circulation and influ- 
ence, improved their position, and, as succeeding improvements in 
printing machinery have been introduced, they have availed themselves 
of them for the benefit of their subscribers and patrons, 

Whether we deal with pictorial newspapers simply, or confine our 
attention to those which represent special subjects, or whether we em- 
brace that large class of papers which, without any special provinces 
deal with all manner of subjects in turn, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that no important institution we at present possess has such won- 
derful resources, and contains within itself such a power of further 
development as this most important branch of the Fourth Estate.-—Arit- 
ish and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





To MAKE PARCHMENT TRANSPARENT.—Soak a thin skin of parch- 
ment in a strong lye of wood ashes, often wringing it out till it becomes 
transparent; then strain it on a frame, and let dry. This will be much 
improved if, after it is dry, you give it a coat on both sides of clear 
mastic varnish, diluted with spirits of turpentine. 














LOCAL ITEMS. 

Mr. JOHN MARDER, of Marder, Luse & Co., has just returned 
from his vacation, recuperated both in mind and body. 

E. P. DONNELL & Co., of this city, are now perfecting a new paper- 
cutting machine; also a machine for perforating the ends of envelopes, 
and thereby facilitate their opening. 

WE are indebted to the publishers of the American Miller, of this 
city, for the illustration in the article on “ Belt Transmission ”’ in the 
present number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

AT the last meeting of the Typographical Union, Mr. Henry A. 
Askew was elected a delegate to the Federated Trades Congress, which 
convenes in this city the 7th of October next. 

Ir gives us pleasure to announce that the printing business, which 
has been unprecedentedly slack, for some weeks past, is improving, 
and that the prospects for a good fall trade are very encouraging. 

THE business of John Morris, successor to Culver, Page, Hoyne & 
Co., has been incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
under the title of John Morris Company, with a paid-up capital of 
$300,000 

Mr. C. KAHLER, of the mechanical department of the Bullock 
Press Company, has been in Pittsburgh for some time, superintending 
the erection of one of the “latest improved” for the 7e/egraph-Chronicle 
of that city. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. Wm. Lindsay, manager of the Illinois 
Type Founding Company, has been confined to his house by sickness 
for some days past. We trust ere long to see him back in his accus- 
tomed place. 


Mr. WILBER F. STorREy, of the Chicago 77mes, has been adjudged 
an insane person by a jury, and the management of the paper placed 
in the hands of Mr. A. L. Patterson, who has for a number of years 
past had the financial control of the establishment. He furnished 
bonds in the sum of $3,000,000. 


REMOVAL.—R. Hoe & Co., formerly located at 180 and 182 Monroe 
street, are now removing to their new and spacious premises, 199 and 
201 East Van Buren street, where will be found complete repair shops, 
with competent workmen to attend to all kinds of repairs on printing 
presses and general job work. This firm will carry in stock samples of 
the presses made by them, as well as machinery used by stereotypers, 
electrotypers, lithographers and binders. 


A MEETING of the creditors of the Rounds Type & Press Com- 
pany, of this city, was held last Saturday, and, after a full discussion 
of the situation, a committee was appointed to select trustees to take 
charge of the business and close it up as soon as practicable. The 
committee so appointed made their report on Monday last, and pre- 
sented the names of E. A. Blake, of Chicago, and C. A. White, of 
Philadelphia, as such trustees, subject to the approval of the creditors 
not present. It was the general opinion that this course was the most 
judicious one to pursue under existing circumstances, instead of putting 
the establishment into the hands of an assignee. 


WE desire to call the special attention of the trade to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Ellacott & Lyman, 19 Calhoun place, in our present 
issue. Among their specialties are slug and lead casting, by an ingeni- 
ously constructed machine, or, rather, series of machines, by which 
they are cast and dressed with mathematical precision. They also 
manufacture brass labor-saving rule, cut to any desired standard and 
quality, with the necessary number of miters, corners and fractional 
ems for practical use. Their new and beautiful series of fancy rule 
will certainly command the admiration of all tasty printers, and, as an 
evidence of this fact, we may state the demand already exceeds the 
supply. 

THE Union Type Foundry, of this city, is now making the matrixes 
for a new system of iogotypes—the production of an old Chicago 
printer—which consists of a combination of the consonants with the 
vowels: thus commeucing with the letter “b,’’ which occupies its 
accustomed place in the case, we have the ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by in sec- 
tions adjoining it. So with “c,” «d,” “f,” “g,” etc., to the end of the 
chapter, The system is simplicity itself, and can be learned by any 
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intelligent compositor in half a day. The changes made in the posi- 
tions of the letters, spaces and punctuation marks are few, and de- 
cidedly for the better. In our next we hope to present a diagram of 
the case, with the combinations in full. 

AN UNDESERVED CANING.—On Saturday, August 23, Mr. A. C. 
Cameron, of the job department of the J. M. W. Jones Printing & Sta- 
tionery Company, was presented by his associates with a magnificent 
gold-headed cane, on the occasion of his leaving that establishment to 
assume the editorial management of THE INLAND PRINTER. The fol- 
lowing address was read by Mr. Isaac Walker, and the presentation 
made by Mr. B. S. Simpson : 


To Mr, A. C. Cameron: 

Dear Si1r.—Your associates and fellow-craftsmen of the J. M. W. Jones job 
and book composing-room, having learned that you are about to sever your connec- 
tion with the office, desire to express to you their feelings of respect and esteem. 
‘They recognize in you one who has not only been ever-courteous, obliging, and the 
soul of good fellowship, but also a devoted, unswerving and faithful friend and 
advocate of labor. 

They beg you to accept the accompanying walking-cane, as in some small 
measure marking the estimation in which they regard you, and in remembrance of 
the agreeable and friendly relations which have mutually prevailed. 

It is the sincere hope of your co-laborers that through the walks of life this little 
token of esteem may find in you an able wielder, as we have found in you an 
advocate of our rights; and that in the autumn of life it may be of service to you, as 
well as a reminiscence of the happy days gone by. 

They venture to express the hope that in the position you are about to take, 
you will meet with abundant and gratifying success. 

Hoping you will carry the Cain as long as you are Aée/, is the wish of 

Your ASSOCIATES. 
Chicago, Ill., August 23, 1884. 


Mr. Cameron responded in a few feeling and appropriate remarks, 
assuring his late associates that, though this evidence of their esteem 
was entirely unexpected, it was none the less welcome, and that he 
should ever cherish it as a memento of the courtesy and kindness he 
had invariably experienced at their hands. If, in the future, it should 
be in his power to advance their interests, individually or collectively, 
he would esteem it a duty, as well as a pleasure, to do so. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

A UNION is about to be organized in Haverhill, Mass. 

A NEW paper to be called 7%e Day will be started in St. Paul 
September 30. 

PHILADELPHIA Typographical Union has donated fifty dollars to 
their fellow craftsmen of Toronto. 

THE mills of Holyoke, Mass., daily produce one hundred tons of 
paper. Upwards of $5,000,009 are invested,in them. 

J. D. CALHoun, of the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal is compiling for 
publication, in book form, the histories of the various Nebraska 
newspapers. 

A PRINTER, of Morris, IIl., has invented and patented a new 
folding machine, which is highly spoken of by experts who have 
examined it. 

THE printers of Cincinnati compelled the Board of Education of that 
city to award the contract for a lot of work to a union office, although 
there were several rat competitors. 

Wo. A. JuDSON, business manager of the New Orleans Zimes- 
Democrat has been elected chief of the printing and publishing 
bureau of the New Orleans World Exposition. 


THE Boston Heradd states that General Butler is going to purchase 
the Morning Advertiser, of that city, and make it a two-cent wide- 
awake newspaper, and have it for his political organ. 

On the 18th of August, D. W. Hasson, a printer of Keokuk, Ia., 
died very suddenly of hemorrhage of the lungs. He had resided in 
that city since 1878, but came originally from Baltimore, Md. 

THERE are about 600 German newspapers published in the 
United States, of which 7 are in the New England States, 208 in 
the Middle States, 85 in the Southern States, and 350 in the West- 
ern States. 

A DEVICE for casting printers’ leads has been patented by Arthur 
H. McClure, of Buffalo, N.Y. The invention covers a simple hand 
apparatus, in which two frames are hinged together, with plates on 
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San Francisco donation was entirely unlooked for, knowing the noble 
fight that the boys in that city lately went through, and is consequently 
much appreciated by our men. 

Our people think that the International Union ought to have come 
a little more prominently to the front in a struggle of this kind. In 
fact, the question has been asked, “* What good is the I. T. U. in case 
of a strike against a reduction of wages?’ and one and all express 
regret at the action of the I. T. U. some years ago in defeating McVick- 
ar’s ‘Emergency Fund Scheme.” If this fund was in existence now, 
we would have won the strike the second week we were out. To the 
lack of funds must be attributed the failure of redeeming the two big 
dailies, because every one of the country clowns could be bought off 
for a price. 

The Morning World and News continued to pay the scale up till 
Saturday last. The union, on that evening, feeling that it was an 
injustice to compel these papers to pay the old scale, temporarily re- 
duced to 30 cts. per M. This was nothing but common justice, and I 
feel sure will work to the benefit of the union hereafter. 

Business in this city at present is dull, there being a large number 
out of work, besides those on strike. Typo. UNION No. 91. 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 


Although the illustrated newspaper itself, considered as a pictorial 
record of contemporary events, is of comparatively modern origin, 
there are one or two instances of very early examples of illustrated 
journals. Mr. Andrews, in his “ History of British Journalism,’’ pub- 
lished in 1859, tells us that the earliest illustrated newspaper was the 
Mercurius Civicus, or London Intelligencer, which first appeared in 
1643. We are told that an early number contained the portrait of the 
queen of Charles I, and that a subsequent number presented its readers 
with woodcuts of the king and of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had then 
recently distinguished himself in the stormy events of the civil war. This 
was only one among a numerous crop of Mercuries that were called into 
existence by the tumult of parties and the conflict of faction consequent 
upon the awakening political activity at that time so conspicuous; but 
it was the only one that was illustrated, and even its meagre stock of 
engravings, that doubtless were used over and over again, does not 
entitle it to rank among illustrated newspapers. 

A period of two hundred years elapsed between the appearance of 
this early “‘ Mercurie’? and the starting of the ///ustrated London 
News, which owes its existence to the exertions of the late Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, of Northampton. This journal, the pioneer of those which 
have since devoted themselves to the illustration of current events, first 
appeared on May 14, 1842. A regular illustration of the occurrences 
of the day had never previously been attempted, although illustrated 
journals were in existence, and notwithstanding the fact that some of 
the weekly papers had, with a view to advertising themselves, from 
time to time issued engravings of remarkable events, or portraits of 
eminent persons as a supplement to their ordinary issue. 

The success of the ///ustrated London News in every respect soon 
became apparent, and various other papers were started in opposition 
to it. There was not at the time sufficient room for them all, and the 
Illustrated Weekly Times and the Pictorial Times, which were the 
most important of the new ventures, did not last long. The ews, 
steadily making its way into public favor, held its ground in spite of 
all opposition. At length it had succeeded so well that in 1855, when 
the paper duty was repealed, we find from the revenue returns that it 
had a larger circulation than any of its weekly contemporaries, with the 
single exception of the Mews of the World. The great exhibition of 
1851 indirectly contributed to this result and materially assisted the 
progress of the ///ustrated London News, for that paper was the only 
one which could convey to those of its readers who had no opportunity 
of visiting the collectiom an adequate idea of the appearance and 
resources of the World’s Fair. The enterprise, too, which prompted 
the retaining of men of note on the staff was amply rewarded, and 
the tone of the paper as a literary production was considerably im- 
proved by the contributions of such men as Dr. C. Mackay, the former 
editor of the Glasgow Argus, and who has since become famous for his 
writings, Mark Lemon, late editor of Punch, Peter Cunningham, F.S.A., 
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and others. Immediately following the stamp act another attempt was 
made to revive an illustrated paper in opposition to the Mews, but the 
attempt was doomed to fail. 

The moment certainly seemed opportune, but so many projectors of 
illustrated newspapers were simultaneously seized with the same idea 
tha tin the result the Colored News, the [/lustrated Times, the Picture 
Zimes and the People’s Times all bid for a time against one another 
for a share of the popular patronage hitherto monopolized by the ///us- 
trated London News. To save themselves from the fate which befell 
their predecessors, the Picture Times and the People’s Times amalga- 
mated with the ///ustrated Times, which had been started by Bogue, 
of Fleet street, and which at one time seemed likely to prove a formida- 
ble opponent of the evs. 

The latter, however, seemed to be sufficient for the purpose for 
which it was intended; the opposition had to succu:nb, and ultimately 
the J//ustrated Times was incorporated with the Penny Jllustrated 
Paper, a new venture of Mr. Ingram’s, which was to reproduce in a 
cheap and popular form the principal features of the ///ustvated London 
News. No further opposition was encountered for some time, and it 
looked very much as if this class of enterprise did not pay except 
when there existed a monopoly of public support, when suddenly it 
was announced that a new high-class journal was to appear. 

The Graphic was started and conducted with great ability and, as 
every effort was made to maintain the character of the newspaper, it 
soon took its place as a leading journal, and established itself as a most 
successful rival to the ews. 

Yet little more than a quarter of a century has sufficed to change all 
this, and we are surrounded by a host of pictorials. We might almost be 
inclined to believe that the beanstalks of the fable were a reality, having 
been transformed by some magic influence into illustrated papers. On all 
hands they have risen around us, not only in this country, but on the 
Continent, in the United States, in our Colonies, and even in China and 
Japan, and while we write, numerous projects are afloat having for their 
object the establishment of others. 

It is in the class of illustrated newspapers, properly so called, that 
the most progress is observable. Here the competition is so keen that 
considerable energy is required to successfully maintain the position 
and prestige of any paper. 

Rapidity of production is of the greatest importance and here news- 
paper proprietors have wisely availed themselves of the advantages 
which the various automatic processes now in the field—such as the 
Typographic Etching Company’s processes, the Zinc Transfer, and the 
Photo-Zincography of Leitch, Dallas and others. 

By using these processes less time is required in the production of 
engraved blocks, and, of course, events that occur within a few hours 
of a paper’s going to press may be illustrated, where, under the old 
régime, the subject would have to be left over till the following week’s 
issue These processes, too, possess other advantages not without their 
importance to all concerned in the production of illustrated newspa- 
pers, into the details of which we need not now enter. 

There has not been any lack of improvement in the other classes of 
illustrated periodicals. The technical papers and the general magazines, 
on the contrary, have all in turn extended their circulation and influ- 
ence, improved their position, and, as succeeding improvements in 
printing machinery have been introduced, they have availed themselves 
of them for the benefit of their subscribers and patrons, 

Whether we deal with pictorial newspapers simply, or confine our 
attention to those which represent special subjects, or whether we em- 
brace that large class of papers which, without any special provinces 
deal with all manner of subjects in turn, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that no important institution we at present possess has such won- 
derful resources, and contains within itself such a power of further 
development as this most important branch of the Fourth Estate.—Arit- 
tsh and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 





To MAKE PARCHMENT TRANSPARENT.—Soak a thin skin of parch- 
ment in a strong lye of wood ashes, often wringing it out till it becomes 
transparent; then strain it on a frame, and let dry. This will be much 
improved if, after it is dry, you give it a coat on both sides of clear 
mastic varnish, diluted with spirits of turpentine. 














LOCAL ITEMS. 
Mr. JoHN MARDER, of Marder, Luse & Co., has just returned 
from his vacation, recuperated both in mind and body. 


E. P. DoNNELL & Co., of this city, are now perfecting a new paper- 
cutting machine; also a machine for perforating the ends of envelopes, 
and thereby facilitate their opening. 

WE are indebted to the publishers of the American Miller, of this 
city, for the illustration in the article on “ Belt Transmission ”’ in the 
present number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AT the last meeting of the Typographical Union, Mr. Henry A. 
Askew was elected a delegate to the Federated Trades Congress, which 
convenes in this city the 7th of October next. 


Ir gives us pleasure to announce that the printing business, which 
has been unprecedentedly slack, for some weeks past, is improving, 
and that the prospects for a good fall trade are very encouraging. 

THE business of John Morris, successor to Culver, Page, Hoyne & 
Co., has been incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois, 
under the title of John Morris Company, with a paid-up capital of 
$300,000 

Mr. C. KAHLER, of the mechanical department of the Bullock 
Press Company, has been in Pittsburgh for some time, superintending 
the erection of one of the “latest improved” for the 7elegraph-Chronicle 
of that city. 

WE regret to learn that Mr. Wm. Lindsay, manager of the Illinois 
Type Founding Company, has been confined to his house by sickness 
for some days past. We trust ere long to see him back in his accus- 
tomed place. 

Mr. WILBER F. STOREY, of the Chicago 77zmes, has been adjudged 
an insane person by a jury, and the management of the paper placed 
in the hands of Mr. A. L. Patterson, who has for a number of years 
past had the financial control of the establishment. He furnished 
bonds in the sum of $3,000,000. 


REMOVAL.—R. Hoe & Co., formerly located at 180 and 182 Monroe 
street, are now removing to their new and spacious premises, 199 and 
201 East Van Buren street, where will be found complete repair shops, 
with competent workmen to attend to all kinds of repairs on printing 
presses and general job work. This firm will carry in stock samples of 
the presses made by them, as well as machinery used by stereotypers, 
electrotypers, lithographers and binders. 


A MEETING of the creditors of the Rounds Type & Press Com- 
pany, of this city, was held last Saturday, and, after a full discussion 
of the situation, a committee was appointed to select trustees to take 
charge of the business and close it up as soon as practicable. The 
committee so appointed made their report on Monday last, and pre- 
sented the names of E. A. Blake, of Chicago, and C. A. White, of 
Philadelphia, as such trustees, subject to the approval of the creditors 
not present. It was the general opinion that this course was the most 
judicious one to pursue under existing circumstances, instead of putting 
the establishment into the hands of an assignee. 


WE desire to call the special attention of the trade to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Ellacott & Lyman, 19 Calhoun place, in our present 
issue. Among their specialties are slug and lead casting, by an ingeni- 
ously constructed machine, or, rather, series of machines, by which 
they are cast and dressed with mathematical precision. They also 
manufacture brass labor-saving rule, cut to any desired standard and 
quality, with the necessary number of miters, corners and fractional 
ems for practical use. Their new and beautiful series of fancy rule 
will certainly command the admiration of all tasty printers, and, as an 
evidence of this fact, we may state the demand already exceeds the 
supply. 

THE Union Type Foundry, of this city, is now making the matrixes 
for a new system of logotypes—the production of an old Chicago 
printer—which consists of a combination of the consonants with the 
vowels: thus commeucing with the letter “b,’’ which occupies its 
accustomed place in the case, we have the ba, be, bi, bo, bu, by in sec- 
tions adjoining it. So with “c,” «“d,” “f,” “g,” etc., to the end of the 
chapter. The system is simplicity itself, and can be learned by any 
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intelligent compositor in half a day. The changes made in the posi- 
tions of the letters, spaces and punctuation marks are few, and de- 
cidedly for the better. In our next we hope to present a diagram of 
the case, with the combinations in full. 


AN UNDESERVED CANING.—On Saturday, August 23, Mr. A. C. 
Cameron, of the job department of the J. M. W. Jones Printing & Sta- 
tionery Company, was presented by his associates with a magnificent 
gold-headed cane, on the occasion of his leaving that establishment to 
assume the editorial management of THE INLAND PRINTER. The fol- 
lowing address was read by Mr. Isaac Walker, and the presentation 
made by Mr. B. S. Simpson : 

To Mr. A. C. Cameron: 

Dear Si1r.—Your associates and fellow-craftsmen of the J. M. W. Jones job 
and book composing-room, having learned that you are about to sever your connec- 
tion with the office, desire to express to you their feelings of respect and esteem. 
‘They recognize in you one who has not only been ever-courteous, obliging, and the 
soul of good fellowship, but also a devoted, unswerving and faithful friend and 
advocate of labor. 

They beg you to accept the accompanying walking-cane, as in some small 
measure marking the estimation in which they regard you, and in remembrance of 
the agreeable and friendly relations which have mutually prevailed. 

It is the sincere hope of your co-laborers that through the walks of life this little 
token of esteem may find in you an able wielder, as we have found in you an 
advocate of our rights; and that in the autumn of life it may be of service to you, as 
well as a reminiscence of the happy days gone by. 

They venture to express the hope that in the position you are about to take, 
you will meet with abundant and gratifying success. 

Hoping you will carry the Cazz as long as you are Aéde/, is the wish of 


Your ASSOCIATES. 
Chicago, Ill., August 23, 1884. 


Mr. Cameron responded in a few feeling and appropriate remarks, 
assuring his late associates that, though this evidence of their esteem 
was entirely unexpected, it was none the less welcome, and that he 
should ever cherish it as a memento of the courtesy and kindness he 
had invariably experienced at their hands. If, in the future, it should 
be in his power to advance their interests, individually or collectively, 
he would esteem it a duty, as well as a pleasure, to do so. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

A UNION is about to be organized in Haverhill, Mass. 

A NEW paper to be called 7%e Day will be started in St. Paul 
September 30. 

PHILADELPHIA Typographical Union has donated fifty dollars to 
their fellow craftsmen of Toronto. 

THE mills of Holyoke, Mass., daily produce one hundred tons of 
paper. Upwards of $5,000,009 are invested,in them. 

J. D. CaLuHoun, of the Lincoln (Neb.) Journal is compiling for 
publication, in book form, the histories of the various Nebraska 
newspapers. 

A PRINTER, of Morris, Ill., has invented and patented a new 
folding machine, which is highly spoken of by experts who have 
examined it. 

THE printers of Cincinnati compelled the Board of Education of that 
city to award the contract for a lot of work to a union office, although 
there were several rat competitors. 

Wo. A. JuDSON, business manager of the New Orleans 7imes- 
Democrat has been elected chief of the printing and publishing 
bureau of the New Orleans World Exposition. 

THE Boston Heradd states that General Butler is going to purchase 
the Morning Advertiser, of that city, and make it a two-cent wide- 
awake newspaper, and have it for his political organ. 

On the 18th of August, D. W. Hasson, a printer of Keokuk, Ia., 
died very suddenly of hemorrhage of the lungs. He had resided in 
that city since 1878, but came originally from Baltimore, Md. 

THERE are about 600 German newspapers published in the 
United States, of which 7 are in the New England States, 208 in 
the Middle States, 85 in the Southern States, and 350 in the West- 
ern States. 

A DEVICE for casting printers’ leads has been patented by Arthur 
H. McClure, of Buffalo, N. Y. The invention covers a simple hand 
apparatus, in which two frames are hinged together, with plates on 
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their inner faces, one of which is adjustable, to make leads of dif- 
ferent sizes required, whereby printers may conveniently use old leads 
or type metal to recast into new sizes of leads as they require them. 

MARIAN Boortu, a female compositor in the office of the Pasca- 
goula, Miss., Democrat-Star, fifteen years of age, who has worked at 
the business eighteen months, recently set 1,200 ems of long primer, 
newspaper measure, in one hour. 


Justice, the organ of Typographical Union No. 9 of Buffalo, has 
been enlarged to double its former size, and is improved in every 
respect. Instead of being furnished free, as heretofore, it will hereafter 
be furnished at fifty cents per annum. 


Mr. A. V. Haicut, of the Eagle Printing House, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., informs us in a very neatly printed circular that he has asso- 
ciated with himself in business Mr. Dudley, and that the firm name 
for the future will be Haight & Dudley. 


A COMMITTEE of union printers of Philadelphia, recently called upon 
Calvin Wells, one of the electors-at-large on the Republican ticket, in 
Pennsylvania, and the owner of the Philadelphia Press, and requested 
him to make his office a union office. The result of the interview has 
not yet transpired. 

THE trouble existing between Typographical Union No. 1, of 
Indianapolis, and the /owrna/ of that city has been satisfactorily and 
amicably adjusted. The objectionable foreman, who in fact has been 
responsible for the difficulty, left the office on the Ist of August and 
union men are now in possession. 


THERE are 3,985 paper mills in the world, which turn out annually 
I,904,000,000 pounds of paper. Half of this is used in printing 
generally, while 699,000,090 pounds are used for newspapers. An 
average of eleven and a half pounds is used by every Englishman, and 
ten anda quarter pounds by every American. 


THE last number of the Pacific Printer says: ‘ Never have we 
known general trade so depressed on the Pacific coast. Printing has 
been especially poor, and there are hundreds of idle workmen. There 
seems to be a little improvement at the present writing, and it is to be 
hoped it will not only continue, but increase.’ 


Messrs. JOHN BRAND & Co., of 22 and 23 New street, Cloth 
Fair, have just concluded arrangements with Mr. Lo-Wen Shih, of 
Shanghai, to apprentice his son, Mr. I o-Hoi Ling, for a term, with 
a view to teach him the art of chromo-lithography, so that when he 
returns to. China he may be able to instruct his countrymen in 
the art. 

PARKER'S Presidential Folder is an ingenious device which has 
been gotten out for the coming campaign —in which printers are 
especially interested. It is so arranged that one-fourth of the portrait 
appears on each corner, and when the corners are folded into the 
center it brings the parts together in such a way as to make a complete 
portrait of the Republican candidate on one side and the Democratic on 
the other. It is manufactured by A. R. Judd, Rockford, II. 


For several weeks past the presses of the Lawrence ( Mass.) Amer7- 
can have been run by electricity. The power has been conveyed to the 
office over a wire from a dynamo more than a quarter of a mile distant, 
and the experiment has proved a perfect success. There is no delay in 
waiting to get up steam; no loss of time from any of the ordinary 
uncertainty of boilers, but, whenever the minute comes that the power 
is required, a single movement of the lever and the wheel starts upon 
its swift, unchanging revolutions. 


Ir is estimated that Mr. Michael J. Quinn, a compesitor employed 
on the Erie Dazly Herald, now in his 7oth year, and who has worked 
at the case since 1830, has set during that time 119,340,000 ems of 
matter, In setting this it was necessary to handle over 358,020,000 
pieces of metal twice over, including distribution. The type so set 
would weigh 187,700 pounds, or 94 tons, which this old man has 
lifted, piece by piece in the specified time. In setting type, the average 
distance over which the hand travels is a foot and a half, or thereabouts. 
Consequently his hand has traveled over 516,000,000 feet, or a matter 
of 97,727 miles, or within a few hundred feet of being four times the 
circumference of the earth. This does not include the distribution, 








which would increase the distance to about five and a half times around 
the globe. “Father” Quinn’s “string” would fill about 16,015 col- 
umns of space. If stretched out in a continuous line it would form a 
belt over two miles wide by over seven miles in solid reading matter. 
Put these lines in one continuous line and it would extend 128 miles. 


FOREIGN. 
THE Trustees of the British Museum have just purchased Milton’s 


Bible. It contains, in the poet’s handwriting, the dates of the birth of 
his children. 


A PENAL PRINTING OFFICE.—A printing office is about to be estab- 
lished in the prison at Namur. The operative printers of Belgium are 
agitating against the proposal. 


A PAPER chimney fifty feet high has lately been put up at Bres!au. 
Compressed paper pulp is stated to be one of the least inflammable of 
substances and to make an excellent material for fireproof doors. 


THE proprietors of the Hobart Mercury (Tasmania) have conceded 
the request of the compositors, made some months ago, and granted an 
increase of Id. per 1,000, making the price now Is. instead of 11d. 


THE latest device of a Paris paper, the Petit Corporal, is to place at 
the disposal of its patrons two eminent physicians, who are attached to 
the staff of the newspaper, and who give gratuitous consultations to the 
subscribers and their wives. 


THE Paris Zyologie- Tucker has commenced, under the title of 
* Dictionnaire Typo-Lithographique,” a valuable edition to the techni- 
cal literature of printing. Printing, typecasting, electrotyping, litho- 
graphy and papermaking are to be included. 


Ir is said that there are 230 periodicals printed in the Polish lan- 
guage. Of these there are 106 published in Austria, 81 in Russia, 
which includes Poland proper, 35 in Prussia, 5 in this country, 2 in 
Switzerland and I in Paris. 


PAPER MANUFACTURE IN INDIA.—The official gazettes of India are 
now, for the first time, printed on paper manufactured in that country. 
Great hopes are entertained by the government that papermaking will 
be established in India as a new and profitable industry. 


IN reply to a statement published in the American Stationer that a 
Brooklyn printer advertises to print 1,000 biliheads or handbills or cir- 
culars for $1, the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer says: “ It 
may interest Americans to know that handbills are printed in London 
at 14s. 6d. for 10,000.” 


THE school for printers’ apprentices at St. Petersburg has been 
opened with appropriate ceremonies. There will be taught on three days 
every week, not after the working hours, but during daytime, religion, 
Slavic languages, arithmetic, history and geography, the reading of the 
Greek and of the Latin languages, technicalities of the graphic trades, 
drawing, singing, and gymnastics—altogether, it will be a complete 
school. Twenty-three St. Petersburg master-printers have agreed to 
pay annual subsidies, amounting to 1,550 roubles (about £160), and 
every pupil will have to pay one rouble per month. 


THE GERMAN TyPeE. FounprRIEs.—In thirty two towns there are 
eighty-six type foundries, which together employ 825 journeymen and 
178 apprentices. The first rank takes Frankfort-on-the-Main, with 172 
journeymen and 24 apprentices; Berlin has 161 journeymen; Offenbach 
(near Frankfort) has 86 journeymen and 44 apprentices; Leipsic has 
161 journeymen; Hamburg has 72 journeymen and 22 apprentices; 
Hanover has 23 journeymen; Munich has 20 journeymen and 5 ap- 
prentices; Dresden has 12 journeymen, Brunswick 11 journeymen and 
I apprentice. The remaining are in twenty-two smaller towns. 


THE authoress of “ Underground Russia”’ says, regarding the secret 
printing of the Nihilists: “I went over all the rooms in which the 
work of printing was carried on. The mechanism was extremely sim- 
ple. A few cases with various kinds of type; a little cylinder, just 
cast, of a kind of gelatinous substance closely resembling a carpenter’s 
glue, and somewhat pleasant to smell; a large, heavy cylinder, covered 
with cloth, served as a press; some blackened brushes and sponges in 
a pan; two jars of printing ink. Everything was arranged in such a 
manner that it could be hidden in a quarter of an hour in a large clothes- 
press standing in a corner.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE printers of St. Louis are giving the Republican a very severe 
dose of boycott. That paper will soon be able to decide whether 
printers have any rights which it is bound to respect. 


WATERPROOF paper and pasteboard as strong as parchment are now 
made by treating the sheets with a solution of oxide of copper in ammo- 
nia, so as to partially dissolve a thin film of the paper, which is then 
dried. 

IN one particular the gaol birds of England are costly birds. 
Government, it seems, disburses annually no less a sum than $4,300 
solely for the photographing of the inmates of its prisons, convict 
and local. 

To MAKE OLD WRITINGS LEGIBLE.—In a pint of boiling water put 
six bruised gall nuts, and let it stand for three days. Wash the writing 
with the mixture to restore the color, and if not strong enough, add 
more galls. 

A WATERPROOF GLUE.—A mixture of an aqueous solution of glue 
and of a similar solution of potash bichromate spread on paper, glass, 
etc., becomes, on exposure to the light, completely insoluble, even in hot 
water. Such glue is therefore specially adapted for the use of articles 
which have to be washed or are otherwise exposed to water. 


Dr. Mutu’s idea of using ammonium albumine for sizing paper is 
attracting attention. It will more readily penctrate the pores than al- 
buminoid, owing to its thinner nature, and its resistance to ink is also 
greater, and the whole appearance of paper that is treated with it is said 
to be superior. Repeated applications can be used so as to obtain any 
amount of stiffness, while it may be so used as to avoid any brittleness 
of the paper. 

STATISTICS concerning French printing-offices and lithographic 
establishments are contained in the last issue of AZimsch’s Anzeiger. 
There are in France 1,157 printing-offices, 965 lithographic establish- 
ments, 599 offices combining letterpress and lithography; total, 2,711. 
Paris is represented by 592 offices. Among the French colonies, 
Algeria has 37 printing-offices; Cochin China, 2; Guadaloupe, 2; 
Guiana, 1; India, 3; Martinique, 3; New Caledonia, 3; Reunion, 6; 
Senegal, 1; Tahiti, 1. 

IN order to give printing inks a rich bronzelike or changing tone, 
the Fournal fuer Buchdruckerkunst recommends the following: Take 
twelve ounces of shellac and dissolve in half a gallon of spirits of wine 
of eighty-tive degrees. After the solution has been standing for twenty- 
four hours, add six ounces of aniline red and leave it standing for a few 
hours. After that time the liquid will be ready for use—that is, it may 
be added in small quantities, as required, to good black, blue or other 
dark inks, which thereby acquire the above property. 

A PROCESS of coating labels on the back, which, by passing a hot 
iron over them, makes them stick firmly to satin and other fabrics, is as 
follows: The white of an egg has to be beaten, and then add about 
the same proportion of gum arabic to it. Coat the silk, satin, or what- 
ever the fabric is (not the label) with this solution, on the proper place, 
allowing it to remain for about five minutes, or until about half dry; 
then pass a hot iron over it, making it dry. This is a very easy pro- 
cess, and works perfectly; the label cannot be torn or rubbed off after 
being so affixed. 

A PROCESS of engraving on marble has been devised in England. 
Instead of the costly process of engraving with tools a design repro- 
duced from a cartoon, by this new process the artist draws with his 
own hand directly on the marble with acid, which eats away the sur- 
face, leaving the furrows, which are afterward filled with dark compo- 
sition or color, to bring out the design. The effect in the examples 
exhibited is said to be good, and the artistic advantages of drawing 
directly upon the marble, without the interposition of a workman’s tool 
between the hand of the artist and the final result, is in itself an im- 
portant advantage over and above the saving in time and labor. 


HERR KEFERSTEIN gave a lecture before the last meeting of the 
Berlin Typographical Society, on Paper Manufacture of Former and 
Later Times. He said: ‘ Machine-made paper is far more even in 
thickness than hand-made, and this is important for calendering and 
printing. The small holes seen in it when held against the light are 


caused by the stream produced as it passes over the cylinders. Its 
being drawn on longitudinally and dried on the cylinders at the same 
time causes it to shrink in that direction when wetted and dried after- 
wards when being printed on. Still the present rage for tub-made 
paper is sheer folly.” He thought that the English papers could 
claim no superiority, except Whatman’s drawing papers.— Paper 
World. 

PERMANENTLY Moist CopyING PAPER.—A perpetually damp 
copying paper, always ready for use, is prepared by dissolving one 
pound of chloride of magnesium in a moderate quantity of warm or 
cold water, about one pound. When dissolved, apply this solution 
with a brush to ordinary copying-paper, or preferably by means of cloth 
pads saturated with the liquid, then place these pads between any 
suitable number of leaves; apply pressure, at first very moderate, until 
the absorption by the paper is complete; then remove the cloth pads, 
and apply further pressure; it is then ready for use. Paper prepared 
by this process will remain permanently moist under ordinary temper- 
ature, and if made dry by any extraordinary heat, will regain its moisture 
upon being subject to the common atmosphere. One advantage of this 
method is, that the sheets of paper will not adhere to each other.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 

CELLULOID STEREOTYPES.—It is stated that from one of the cellu- 
loid stereotypes there have been taken 200,000 impressions, and that it 
is capable of producing double that number. It is claimed that these 
stereotypes are not liable to injury by a fall, they being slightly elastic. 
It is also very light, and when it is required to be forwarded by mail, 
from 60 to go per cent can be saved in postage. In many of the col- 
ored inks there are ingredients which have an injurious effect on the 
metal of the electrotype, but these have no power on the celluloid. 
The latter not being porous, is, therefore, impervious to water, oil and 
other liquids, and does not absorb the ink as in the case of wood type. 
It takes and imparts the ink freely; and therefore not so much pressure 
is required, which effects a saving in the wear and tear of the press. 
The type, not absorbing the ink, can be easily cleaned, and, after a 
slight rubbing, the face is as bright’as when originally made. 


WETTING Down PApER.—In the varieties of paper now given to 
pressmen nice judgment in dampening is required, as not a little of 
the quality of the presswork depends on this seemingly trivial opera- 
tion. That the wetting of all paper should be uniform is generally 
known, but the precise degiee of dampness required to produce good 
impressions is not so well known by any means, nor can any precise 
rules be laid down. Careful observation and experience are the best 
and most reliable guides. Strongly sized paper must be wetted down 
more thoroughly than slightly sized, because the latter is more absorb- 
ent, soaking up the very first application of water as would a sponge; 
therefore, even in a slightly dampened condition, half-sized paper is 
exceedingly weak and apt to tear. Wood and straw papers require 
a thorough wetting; the less brittle and more flexible papers made from 
rags, with slight admixture of vegetable fibers, need only a moderate 
dampening before use. 

PERMANENT INKS.—Ink-making has now become quite a high 
chemical art, and there are so many kinds of ink in the market that a 
choice is rather puzzling. It is very desirable that manufacturers should 
state the composition of their inks—7. ¢.,of the coloring matter they 
This might be done without betraying any trade secrets. We 
For documents of 


contain. 
could then choose our ink according to its purpose. 
a permanent character, and subject to the possibility of intentional 
obliteration, the ink should contain more than one kind of coloring 
matter; as, for example, the old tannogallate of iron plus indigo or 
aniline black, and perhaps a little copper salt. No single chemical 
agent could bleach all of these, and neither paper nor parchment can 
stand a series of chemical solvents. The aniline inks, now largely used, 
are of very questionable durability. It is uncertain whether they can 
endure the action of time alone. Supplemented with the old-fashioned 
iron salt, which has proved its durability, they are safe. It should 
always be understood that the indelibility of any ink largely depends 
upon the nature of the surface to which it is applied. The more 
absorbent the paper, the more difficult is its removal, as it penetrates 





below the surface of such paper. If the paper is highly glazed, by 














covering it with any kind of varnishing material the possibility of 
removing the whole surface, varnish, ink and all, is increased.— Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine. 


To show the great advance in wood engraving in less than a cen- 
tury, the following facts are quoted: Thomas Bewick, the reviver of 
wood engraving in England, was born in 1753 and died in 1828. The 
block on which his largest work was executed measured only 9% in- 
ches by 7% inches. The subject was the famous “ Chillingham Bull,” 
and only a very few copies were taken, owing to the fact that the block 
only remained in a perfect state a very short time. Dr. Alexander 
Anderson, the father of American wood engraving, was born in 1775 
and died in 1870. His largest work was executed in 1796, and was 
upon a block which was 36 inches by about 12 inches. Mr. W. J. 
Linton, in his “‘ History of Wood Engraving in America,” speaks of it 
as “indeed a remarkable work.” The subject was a human skeleton. 
Less than a dozen proofs were taken from this block, the printer destroy- 
ing it, owing, probably, to its having been imperfectly made. The 
manufacture of blocks for wood engraving is only second in importance 
to the engraving itself. The perfection of the engraving depends upon 
the soundness of the block, as the stability of the finest architectural 
structure depends entirely upon its foundation. 


INK and colors can be removed from printed paper by using a 
saponaceous composition made by dissolving twelve pounds of potash 
in boiling water. To this add fourteen pounds of rendered tallow. 
Boil three hours; then pour it into a suitable vessel, and add, while 
cooling, twenty-five gallons of soft water, the water to be added gradu- 
ally and the mass constantly stirred until cooled, in which state it is of 
a brownish color, and of the consistency of stiff jelly. The paper to 
be cleansed is placed in an open or closed vessel, with sufficient soft 
water to cover it. When the mass has boiled thirty minutes, and 
while it is boiling, add for every hundred gallons of water five gallons 
of the saponaceous composition above described, stirring and beating 
the paper as much as possible, so as to reduce it to pulp. The ink- 
coloring matter will soon begin to rise in a scum at the top of the 
water, which should be allowed to flow off through a spout or faucet 
fixed for the purpose. As soon as the ink or coloring matter ceases to 
rise, the water must be drawn off from near the bottom of the vessel, 
clean boiling water being at the same time allowed to enter at the top, 
the passage of the water through the pulp serving to thoroughly rinse 
it. After boiling and stirring for a few minutes the pulp may be 
removed, when it will be found in a clean and white state, suitable to 
be again used in the manufacture of white paper. In all cases the 
pulp should be finally beaten and washed in clean water. 


A NUREMBERG inventor has just made public a new and interesting 
process of printing photographs in colors, which has been regarded in 
some quarters as much superior to, and destined to supersede, chromo- 
lithography. The inventor secured some surprising results in artistic 
photography in various public experiments recently, and won commenda- 
tion from capable critics. His process consists in securing six gelatine 
copies on glass of a photograph negative. These plates are next painted 
with a combination of five primary tints, including a gray and a brown. 
The same tints, in a different combination, are next applied to the 
second plate, and so on until there are six different combinations on each 
plate, which series, the inventor claims, will enable him to secure any 
desired coloring in his photographs. After being colored, the plates are 
treated with bi-chromate of potash, which renders them perfectly 
insoluble and capable of being operated with an ordinary lithograph 
press. The great advantage possessed by them over the old chromo- 
lithography process is that the color photographs can be secured from 
them in complete condition in five printings, whereas a dozen to twenty 
separate impressions are required to produce a chromo-lithograph. 
Fidelity in copying the original tints of color in the object photographed 
is secured by means of a prepared scale, in which every possible 
combination of the five colors is clearly shown. By subdividing these 
five into fifths, the inventor has secured no less than 1,600 tints, which 
have been analyzed and reproduced on the scale, so that the operator of 
the coloring apparatus can readily discover their component colors. It 
is claimed that three months’ practice is sufficient to impart proficiency 
in the process to any student of color photography. 











BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Austin.—State of trade, dull, but good for the season; prospects, fair; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 45 cents ; evening, 4214 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $20. No difficulty, but keep away for the present at least. 

Buffalo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents ; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. Keep 
away—as we are boycotting the Cousier establishment. 

Chicago.—State of trade, very, very dull; prospects, hopeful ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. There are many idle printers in the city, and Chicago does not furnish 
an encouraging field for the wanderer at present. 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, dull; prospects, none for a betterment; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job 
work, per week, $18. There is no difficulty. We are engaged in unionizing small 
book and job offices, in which we are meeting with reasonable success, Stay away 
from Cincinnati, for the present, at least. 

Cleveland.—State of trade: newspaper work, good ; job work, fair ; prospects 
good ; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 331% cents; bookwork, 
35 cents; job work, no established scale, get as much as you can. No difficulty ex- 
isting, but good job printers shun this place on account of the low wages paid. 

Dayton.—State of trade, medium; prospects, no better than reported last 
month ; composition on morning papers, 35 cents ; day work, 32 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15 to $16. : 

Denver.—State of trade, at present very dull, especially jobwork ; prospects, 
rather dubious ; composition on morning papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents, book- 
work, 45 cents; per week, $21. Printers are advised to avoid this city for some time, 
owing to the fact that the 7rzéune recently consolidated with the Refuddican, 
thereby throwing some forty or more printers out of situations, consequently there are 
a large number of artists who are barely existing. There is no difficulty existing at 
present time. A short time ago the proprietors of four of the leading dailies peti- 
tioned the union to reduce the scale from 45 to 40 cents and from $21 to $19, but were 
promptly refused. 

Detroit.—State of trade, bad; prospects, discouraging ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job printers, per 
week, $14 to $18, No present difficulty, but our advice to all is, keep away from 
this place. 

Indianapolis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, favorable ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. The Jour- 
nal is again opened to union printers, but the supply exceeds the demand, and print- 
ers had better give the city a wide berth for the present. 

Keokuk.—State of trade, good; prospects, reasonably fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, very good; prospects, fair: composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$15 to $18. There is no existing difficulty, though printers, to obtain and 1etain a 
situation, must be first-class workmen in every respect. 

Louisville.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per week, 
$18. No difficulty. The city is pretty well filled up at present, but good men can 
always find work. 

New York.—The state of trade in New York is exceedingly dull, and the sup- 
ply of printers is very much greater than the demand. All the morning papers pay 
the scale but the 77zéune, which is being vigorously boycotted by the united trades 
of New York. They propose to make it a political issue by voting against the 
Tribune’s candidates. Traveling printers had better give this city a wide berth for 
the present. 


Omaha.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15 to $18. There are more printers here than required, and the difficulty 
in the Bee office is yet unsettled. 


Philadelphia.—State of trade, very good; prospects, bright; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 38 to 4o cents; job print- 
ers, per week, $16. Stay away at present, as there are more men here than can find 
employment. There is difficulty here, as the union is’ determined to change the 
status of the Press office, drive Calvin Wells from the electoral ticket or defeat him 
at the polls. 


Pittsburgh.—State of trade, dull; prospects not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, $15 per week. All the 
daily and weekly papers published here are fair, and pay the scale, except the Leader 
and Evening Post, which are closed to all union printers—by the union. This being 
a sort of stepping-off ‘place between the East and West, the ‘‘tourists’’ are very 
numerous—here to-day and away to-morrow. If one stays out of the office a week 
the ‘subs ’’ are all strangers to him except a few old stand-bys. Still, none need 
leave empty-handed who are willing to work on the papers. Our job printers are 
not organized as they should be. 

Rochester.—State of trade, good; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14 and upward. The Democrat is soon to enlarge to eight pages. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; price of composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $13 to $14. There is no difficulty at present, but as there are ‘subs’ enough 
in town to fill all extra cases, our advice is, stay away from Wilkesbarre. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE DIAGONAL TWO-THIRDS JOB CASE. 
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The special advantages claimed for this case, over the regular two- 
thirds and combination job case, are that, while it is scarcely possible to 
find two vompositors who will lay out the latter case alike, in the 
“diagonal ”’ any printer who knows how to lay a regular roman lower 
case can use it, as no excuse is furnished for blundering. The diagonal 
lines and cross lines divide what may be termed the small letter boxes, 
and the upper half is divided as marked in cut for the capital letters. 
Manufactured and sold by R. Hor & Co., 199 and 201 East Van Buren 
street, Chicago. 








IGARDENIic I TYTLY PEME 


“CHICAGO”? BORDER AND ORNAMENT CASE (New).— This case 
is needed in every printing office ; it will hold 6 fonts of border. Price, 
each, $1.25. Manufactured and for sale by GARDEN City TYPE 
Founpry, 180 Monroe street, Chicago. 





Fifty cents will pay for an advertisement of three lines in this Department 
Each additional line ten cents. Twelve words make a line. No manufacturer's 
or dealer's advertisement will be admitted here, this being intended for the 
accommodation af our subscribers. 








OR SALE —7he Lanesboro Journal, price $1,500, worth $2,000. 

A weekly paper, in its tenth year. One of the best local papers in Southern 

Minnesota, Reason for selling, failing health of the proprietor. Address Journad, 
Lanesboro, Minn. 


OR SALE CHEAP—Second-hand type. About 300 pounds bre- 
vier, 200 pounds nonpareil, 200 pounds agate, all in good condition; also 
5 pair of cases. Address INLAND PRINTER. 








ANTED— A position as editor or business manager of a weekly 

Republican paper in a growing Western town, by a practical printer, and for 
ten years the editor and proprietor of a successful journal. Best of references. 
Address Mc., care of INLAND Printer, Chicago. 








SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 


BOOKWORK, BILL HEADS, 
CATALOGUES, LETTER HEADS, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 


MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES. 


WEDDING ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPEDL 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 Monroe STREET, CHICAGU. 
















DEALERS TWENGRAVING Toots wo ENGRAVER 
Cl 


“CLARR-& Mo 
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- TENNEY & REESE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PATENT SELF-INKING 
-=STAMFs=— 


RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS, 


Patent Rubber-Faced Type, Pencil ana 
Pocket Stamps 
And Everything in the Stamp Line. 

















PERFECTION 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


70 Mapison St., CHICAGO. 











A SrrictLy First-CLass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER 





500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12 lb. Folio, 3.00 per Ream, 12 lb. Demy, 3.00 per Ream. 
16 “e “ce 00 “e “se 16 “e ce 4 “ee “ 
nO °F owed, ss: OO * st 20 ** Double Cap, . 5.00 “ = 
20 e “e 5 oo “ce “é 24 “é “e “cc 6.00 “e oe 





Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Geo. N..Frienp, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 


CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 





“CARTER ¢ & « BARNARD, 
BLACK AND COLORED 


PRINTING IN K. MAKERS, 


116 Monroe St. 
CHICAGO. 


We are the only firm in the city who 
manufacture a full line of 


Black and Colored Inks. 


{ Holly Wood Type. 
\ Boston Type boundry. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Type and Brass kule, 


PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 








Prouty Presses. ) a > EATTO 
Central Type Foundry. § SPECIAL AGENTS 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
—— —CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





POPULAR BECAUSE RELIABLE. 


The attention of Printers is directed to the following specialties, which HAVE 
NO RIVAL and are ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 


ELM CITY COUNTER. 


Saves both stock and 
time. Counts 100,000 and 
repeats automatically, 

Can be attached to any 
kind of machine where a 
direct horizontal or verti- 
cal movement is to be 
obtained. 


Price, $10.00. 


ELM CITY CARD CUTTER. 

It is so made that a 
Jull sheet of card board 
may be cut on it with as 
little trouble as any larger 
~ machine. ‘There is no 
> other cutter of its size 
that will do this. 

Price, $10.00. 

Send for description of 
these and all our other 
goods. 


SELF- FEEDING ELM CITY BRONZING PAD. 


(PATENT PENDING) 











The Bronze is received in the top, and delivered 
through valves in the center of the fur at bottom, 
passing through a sieve before reaching the paper. 
The supply regulated by thumb-screw at end of 
pad. 

It is of convenient size, very light, and positively 
prevents all waste. 

Price, large size, 2% 
Price, for light work, 


by 6 inches, $2.50 
2% inches, 1.50 





Send for Illustrated Circular of the ELM CITY 
LINE SHAPERS. 





G. D. R. HUBBARD, ELM City PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








IMPROVED PLAIN OLD STYLE BLOCK WITH PATENT END HOOK. 


The above cut represents ot our r PAT ENT ST. EREOT YPE BLOCK which is 
well known all over the United States and Canada. During the year 1883 we fur- 
nished 2828 blocks. 


F. WESEL & CO. 


Manufacturers of Brass and Steel Rules, Brass Dashes, Patent Stereotype Blocks, 
Brass Galleys, Galley Racks. Proof Presses, Proof Rollers, Wrought 
Iron Chases, McGill’s Patent Chases, etc. etc. 


11 Spruce Street. NEW YORK. 


| PERIOR===— 


PRINTING INKS 


MADE BY — 


THe ULLMANN & Puiveotr Merc. Co. 
Nos. 56 and 58 Merwin, Corner of West Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 














For SALE BY 
GUSTAV HINSTORFF, 48 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
ST. LOUIS TVPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY PAPER CO., 420 West Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Third Ave. and Market St., Louisville, Ky. 

H. B. PARKER, Cass and Congress Sts., 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., 128 St. Clair St., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, O. 











| 





JUKGENS & BRO. 


86 & 88 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 


L:lectroty pers 


S fercolypers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—_==LEADS, SLUGS ==— 


AND 


LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE. 











COUNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRompr ATTENTION. 



















Fairmount Printing Ink Works, 





J. K. WRIGHT & CO., Proprierors, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printing and Lithographic [nks 


—_—_—_—_———OF ALL COLORS 








MANUFACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, 


Twenty-sixth Street, Above Pennsylvania Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRANCH OFFICES: P 


i: 22 Spruce Street, New York. 
214 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO BRANCH, 27 WASHINGTON STREET. 
TELEPHONE 5505. 


THE INLAND 
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Queen City Printing [nk Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 














600 West Firru Sr., Cincinnati, Onto. 


News Luks, Poster Inks, 


BOOK AND JOB INKS, 


| COLORED INKS & VARNISHES. 
The Press Supplied at Lowest Rates, 


AND QUALITY OF INKS GUARANTEED. 


THE STANDARD WESTERN INKS. 














L. SCHAUPPNER & Co. 








style. 


PRINTERS’ & LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMPORIUM. 
196 and 198 Clark Street, Cuicaco. 





| List of Second-Hand Machinery and Material 


—FOR SALE 


Thoroughly overhauled and warranted in first-class condition. 





31X46 COUNTRY COTTRELL, steam power. 

1 No.6 STANDING PRESS, used but little. 

29X42 FOUR-ROLLER COTTRELL, latest style. 

32X46 FOUR-ROLLER TWO REVOLUTION COTTRELL, latest 


1 QUARTER-MEDIUM PEERLESS PRESS, 10X15, good as new. 

KIDDER JOBBER, with patent numbering attachment. 

KIDDER JOBBER, good as new. 

1 EIGHTH-MEDIUM BALTIMORE JOBBER, with steam. 

3 QUARTER-MEDIUM O. S. GORDONS, with or without steam fixtures. 

EIGHTH-MEDIUM O.S. GORDONS. 

1 HALF-MEDIUM 0O.S. GORDON. 

A large lot of Shafting, Hangers and Belting. 

32-inch Power CHAMPION PAPER CUTTER. 

33-inch BROWN & CARVER POWER PAPER CUTTER. 

30-inch PEERLESS LEVER CUTTER, almost new. 

34-inch CRANSTON POWER UNDERCUT. 

1 FOOT STABBER, Sanborn’s make. 

24-inch SARGENT STEAM BRONZING MACHINE, good as new. 

3 SINGER SEWING MACHINES, for Pamphlet Binding (new). 

100 Double and Job STANDS, almost new. 

A large lot of News and Italic CASES. 

1,000 Fonts of TYPE. 

10,000 lbs. of BODY TYPE, from pearl to pica, in lots to suit. 

We have the only stock of Press Boards, size 41X56, made expressly for us, 
and every. Board warranted, price $2.00 each. 

If you have anything you want to trade for any of the above, write us, as we 
are right on the dicker. benydiee sold by us is warranted, or no sale. 
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Estates Established 7 “PROMPTLY 
iis i ag Rea FILLED. 


FARMER, [ ITTLE & (00. 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 





N EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 


OB OFFICE 
OUTFITS. 


OUR 
BOOK AND 


Cast from the 


- / VP fy" BEST QUALITY 
NEWSPAPER DURABLE METAL | 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExcELLED By NONE. 


—OQUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 


In JOB, 
Complete Office in our own type. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


ON HAND, A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, § TANDS, 
GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 


CHICAGO , No. 
Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. {Nido st. 


BRANCH. } 


[yer Frounpens. | 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse. 


EST ABLISHED 1872. 


Liinoi Soe 








SSS Company, 


200 & 202 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Geo. Bruce’s Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 








NEW YORK. 


Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 


PRINTING PRESSES, 


Of all makers, and everything requisite in the Printing 
art, furnished at manufacturers’ prices. 


8@= Send for our New Specimen Book tor 1883. 





WM. T. HODGE, Sec’'y. ANDREW HARTT, Treas. 


H. HARTT, Pres’t. 








Babcock Printing Press Manf’g Co’s | 


DRUM CYLINDER, 
STOP CYLINDER. 


NOILOIOADY-OML 


OLHAVUMDOH LIT pure 








Patent Air-Spring Printing Presses. 
These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and 
durability with increased capacity for speed, and embody 
several new and important improvements, 
which are patented. 


The STANDARD PRESSES manufactured by this Company are unequaled 
low-priced machines. ‘They are without a peer among presses of their class, for 
rapidity. durability, easy running, and are convenient in every respect in handling, 
thus saving the pressman’s time. They are built at present in the five following 
sizes: 19224, 27x38, 29x42, 32x46 and 33x51, and in price range from 
$1,100 to $1,750, at factory. WRITE FOR PRICE AND CIRCULAR. 

THE COUNTRY PRESS is 32x46: price $1,100 without, and $1,150 with, 
Steam Fixtures. It has many volate improvements, and stands at the head of 
presses of its class. It gives universal satisfaction. Correspondence solicited. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 
- GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 
115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Manufacturers of Superior Copper- Mixed Type, 
Printing Machinery and Printers’ supplies of Every Description. 
A Complete Stock carried at all times. 


nas & 117 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











GARDEN CITY TYPE 





E FOUNDRY, 


CAPITAL STOCK, $150,000, ORGANIZED SEPT. 10, 1883. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery and Material. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


FACTORY: 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 


DE VOS’ PATENT LEAD AND SLUG RACK. 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 


Wood Furniture, Reglet, Imposing Stones, Etc. 


IMPORTERS OF 


German Printing Inks and Bronzes. 
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WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 
BLOCHER’S GUIDES 
® 
——_—_———————— READ THE TESTIMONIALS ! ——————————_ 
The only Automatic Side Guide in the World. re ——- Covered by Letters Patent, May 6th, 1884. 


A REGISTER ON ALL WORK GUARANTEED. SEND SIZE OF PLATEN AND NAME OF PRESS. 
Side Guide complete, $3.50. Full set, $5.00. 


Address, N. UNDERWOOD, Jr., - - - - - - - 71 THIRTY-FirTH St., CHICAGO. 





2 : Messrs. BLocHer & UNDERWOOD: 

I am using the BLocuger GuIDE ; os ee 

on all our Gordon Presses, seven in Your Side Guide is the best of the 
; sses, § 

‘ de kind I have ever seen. 

number, and the Side Guide on our 


R. F. SULLIVAN, 
With Shepard & Johnston. 


Peerless. I find them satisfactory in 
every respect, and recommend them 
to all printers wanting a_ perfect 
register on all small presses. 


GEO. F. HALLA, 


Foreman of Presses for Jno. Morris, 
Successor to 
Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co. 


Having thoroughly tested the 
BLOCHER GuipE, I am convinced 
that it is far ahead of anything I 
have ever tried or heard of. 

A. CHAPMAN, 
74 Market St. 


























We get a perfect register on all our gum labels, using the BLocHER GuIDE After a test of several weeks on the BLocHer GuIDE, we are pleased to say 
on our three half-medium Globe Presses. We cheerfully recommend the Guide | that we would not do without your most necessary and convenient stock-saving 
to every printer. TABLET & TICKET CO., 7 & 89 Franklin St. appendage. The cost is a mere bagatelle in comparison to its economiic property. 

H. Witson, President. N. M. DUNN & CO., 
i Tuos. F. DALton, Pressman. | 129 Twenty-Second Street. 
H. O. SHEPARD, President. A. C. CAMERON, Editor. JOS. PEAKE, Sec’y-Treas. 


J BE INTAND FP RINFER. 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL 


ADVOCATING THE INTERESTS OF THE PRINTING CRAFT AND ITS AFFILIATED BRANCHES. 


Published Monthly by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


2 Tavlor Building, Monroe St. . - : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





‘eeaqxe with Vol. II, October next, will be improved and enlarged to forty-eight pages, with handsome 
cover, and embrace in its scope the affairs and topics relating to PRINTING, BINDING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING, 
ELECTROTYPING, etc., under the editorship of A. C. CAMERON, a gentleman of long and practical experience both 
as a writer and a craftsman, whose whole time will be devoted in the endeavor to make ‘* THE INLAND PRINTER”’ 
a source of profit and pleasure to both the subscribers and promoters. 

The increased size and quality necessitates a slight increase of subscription price, which will hereafter be 


as follows: 


One Year, $1.50; Six Months, 75 Cents; Three Months, 40 Cents; Single Copies, 15 Cents. 






PRESS CRITIQUES ON OUR OCTOBER NUMBER ARE INVITED 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


New Patented Job and News Cylinder Press. 





- 





E Manufactured by R. Hor & Co., at their Works, 504 Grand St., New York. 
180 & 182 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 





print, at a rapid rate of speed, newspapers of moderate circulation. 
We have made heretofore what we called our Hand-Cylinder Machine; but the labor of driving without steam power has proved too great in most cases. This 
t new Press is intended not only to take the place of such machines, but, as before stated, to turn off the best class of job and stationery work. 

We have combined in it our latest patents and improvements. The register is as perfect as can be obtained on any press of this description. There is a segment on 
the cylinder which gears into a rack on the bed during the impression. The delivery cylinder, with fingers, takes the sheet, conveying it to the fly without smutting 
the impression, and the necessity for tapes around the large cylinder is obviated. There are none. 

The air-spring gives an easy and noiseless motion to the bed, and the fly works without noise. The frame has been made with an eye to strength and solidity. In 
short, this machine combines all that a large experience of many years has suggested, to make it efficient and economical. 

All the gearing throughout is cut from the solid. The workmanship and material used in it are all of the highest quality. We guarantee this Press in all respects. 

Our facilities are such that in making them as we do, a number at a time, we are able to put the price low. 


’ | \HERE has always been a demand for a first-class Single Large or ‘‘ Drum-Cylinder”’ Press for the ordinary jobwork in city and country offices, which shall also 


SIZES AND PRICES. 











Maximum Bed Matter covered Price, Weight boxed, Horse 

Speed per hour. __ Inside Bearers. by two Rollers. net. Complete. Power. 

No skeinety, ahs. 3 on ROCCE a, Ga | SS 5 ae ap) eye $1,coo No.1 size 7 ft. 2 in. long, 5 ft. 4 in. wide, 4 ft. 43 in. high, About 1} tons. 3 
ee, ae ee TORO ich asa 90 OM BR iaboc a6 osaen Sl) eGOrescas vs 1,600 “4 © yo. Gin. “ 7ft.zin. “ 5ft.5 in. 3¢ tons. 13 
shiek. tee eee: RSGO. sccneccee 90) DC 48 BM ic ves oe ae eee 1,700 (<~« “ whi vie “- 6i.gm “ sh.s mS wi ot 2 
SE ON idee as RWIO oso sss.ce'se ae MMM 05.58 ae SOU X Ahi isis ess 2000 << G6? zof.6Gin. “. 7%. 6m. “ GOfiie in. “ «© 4 tons. 23 


The price includes boxing and shipping, or delivery, set up, in New York ; also roller moulds and two sets of stocks. 
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© NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
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TO MAKE BED INCONVENIENT 
GAYHAITAdC ST LHTHS S¥ SLOWS YHAHN 


FEEDER CAN TRIP THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 
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